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In Autumn's calmest, fairest hours, 
When gold and crimson clothed the trees, 
And faint, sweet 
Were borne on every passing breeze, 


They laid him in the narrow tomb, 
Cold fell the sods above his breast; 
And they went back to days of gloom, 
While he rejoiced in light and rest. 


Obappy soul! Death's hand for thee 
Did but unlock the golden gate; 

And thou hast passed within, while we, 
Outside, in tears and sadness watt. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Y darling, listen to me,’’ cried Car- 
M lyon, seizing Ethel’s hand. “Mr. 
Bold is probably with your uncle at 
\bia Very moment; he,was going to Verdun 
early this worning. I will telegraph to 
him immediately for news.’”’ 

But the girl refused to be comforted, and 
it was evident tbat her overwrought nerves 
had given way at the recollection of her 
painful experiences. Tbe excitement ot 
meeting Mrs. Manning and of her love- 
scene with Carlyon had doubtless also con- 
tributed to upset her. To the intense alarm 
and dismay of her lover, she fainted away 
as 800n as her hysterical outburst bad sub- 
sided, 

“You need not feel alarmed, my dear 
sir,’ the doctor who was called in said to 


Carlyon; “rest and quiet will restore her. | 


To morrow, if nothing occurs to agitate 
her in the meanwhile, sbe can be removed. 
If there is avy bad news, keep it from ber. 
The young lady is suftering from nervous 
6xhaustion, which, if not judiciously 
treated, may lead to a serious illness; but, 


With careful nursing, there is no occasion 


for alario, | assure you.”’ 

The old ladies invited Mrs. Manning to 
Stay at their house for the night, and this 
arrangement reconciled Carlyon to taking 
his departure, His spirits were too ex- 
uberant to permit bim to consider critical 
ly the story Ethel bad told. The girl was 
safe, and bad consented to be bis wile, and 
thexs exbilarating circumstances com- 
pletely overwhelmed his sober judgwent 
His impression was that E bel’s nervous 
condition tad excited her imagination. 
He cid not fail however to telegraph to 
Mr. Bold, ashe had promised, to ask for 
old Mr. Helsford, and he also wrote a 
note to Mr. Gimlet recounting EF hel’s 
Statements, 

In the evening he called at Chester 
Square to inquire after Echel, and was re- 
lieved to bear a reassuring account of her, 
Carlyon wasin no mood for soti tude, and 
as be turned away from the door he be 
thought himself of the luckless Mr Robert 
Hunter, who had been exiled to uncom 
fortable lodgings for bis gallant conduct to 
Ethel in her distress, Reproaching biim 
sell for not having done so earlier, he im 
inediately called upon him to tender his 
heartielt thanks, 


He found the unfortunate gentleman 
&bLout to sit downto an ipappeiizing re 
past Mr Robert Hunter was a u 
ber ent, bald-headed old gentiema 
. ” 16r 18 and subdued mar 

s ‘Dat he was under the arbitrar 

0 8 Sisters He received Car! ns 
ardent ©xpression of gratitude with a de 
Preécats 


TY air, as though be had been made 


ff ~. « “. 


»cents of withering flowers 
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| to feel heartily asbamed of himself, Car- 


| lyon was 80 touched by his desolation that | 


he insisted upon taking bim away to more 
festive scenes, and proposed a dinner at 
| Richmond. The old gentleman endeavored 
to resist the temptation; but, as Carlyon 
stoutly refused to take any denial, be 
meekly put ou his bat and accom panied 
him. 

Carlyon was delighted to have acom- 
panion, and especially one who seemed in- 
terested to hear him taik about Ethel. Mr, 
Hunter’s heart had evidently been rather 
sipitten by his fair protegee, tor when he 
realized that Carlyon was engaged to her 
he was inclined to turn sulky; but he was 
far too miid and amiable to cherish resent- 
ment, and the first glass of chau pagne 
completely restored his good humor. 

He presently became quite confidential, 
and confessed that the rea! cause of his 
banishment was the jealousy of bis excel- 
lent sisters at his marked attentions to 
Ethel. H# frankly avowed that their alaru 
had not been unfounded, and, in fact, he 
was 80 Outspoken that, a few bours earlier, 
Carlyon would have hated him as 4 dan 
gerous rival. In the present position of 
affairs however be could afford to be 
| magnanimous, and the consequence was 
that, with Ethel tor the principal topic of 
conversation, the two spent # jovial even- 
ing. 

Carlyon insisted upon escorting his guest 
to his lodgings, a piece of politeness which 
quite touched the old gentleman, who in- 
nocently accepted it as entirely disinter 
ested, overlooking thé fact that his lodg 
ings were within a stone’s-throw of Chester 
Square, 

Being so near, Carlyon availed himse!t 
of the opportunity of spending a délectabie 
| hour in gezing upat Ethel’s window, unti! 
the suspicious glances of a po.iceman re 
minded bim that it was tine to move on 
He therefore hailed a cab and drove home 
to find upon his arrival @ telegram from 





Mr. Bold, in answer to bis own, in the 
tollowing words — 
“My client is not at Verdun. Dowtor 


Giraud seems to have been deceived,’’ 
7 + * * * * 
If old Mr. Helsford was uot at Verdun, 
where was he? This was the 
question which tbe teleyram 
and Carlyon aought in vain for tne auswer 
But thoughts of Ethel obtruded themselves 
too frequently to enable bim to concent 
rate his attention on the subject; and, vow 
that he bad gained Ethel, bis interest in 
ber uncle had considerably 1 
No doubt Mr. Bold, being on the spct, 
would soon discover the oid gentleman's 
hiding-piace; and, for the present, all ibat 
concerned Carlyon to také@ curé that the 
alarming news was kept from bthe!) 
Notwithstanding that it was very late 
when he retired to rest, Cariyoo rose @ar! 9 
the next morning: and 
been exhausted long before the hourar 
rived for eecortivg Ethel to Stretton. An 
early train had Leen fixed upon, and wien 
he reached Chester ‘adies were 
ready to accom pany bitp. 
Ethel! seemed to have entirely recovered 
at least, her appearance 
cause for uneasiness, ibhough Mra. Man 


obvious 


sugested, 


iwinitshed, 


his patience vad 


Square Lobe 


gave her lover ne 


ning 


whispered to him to make no reference t 
her uncle. The teavetaking with the 
Misses Hiunier was of quieta 
ture, kthel’s engagement to Carly had 
evidentiy relieved their minds ncoerning 
the posable res of the ter er 
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| to the Times about it; but Carlyon pro- 
tested that allowances must be*made for 
unavoidable accidents, and Ethel quite 
agreed with this view. 

Atastation called Meliord, a few miles 
from Stretton, Caslyon remarked among 
the passengers assembled upon the plat- 
form a dapper little man, whose face 
seemed familiar, and who was carrying 
what appeared to bea small portmanteau 
carefully wrapped upin paper, Ata sec- 
ond glance he recogn zed, to his surprise, 
Mr. Gimlet, and observed that he was 
moving towards one of the com partinents 
of the train by which they were traveling. 

The sight of Mr. Gimlet recalled to his 
mind the telegram he had received from 
Mr. Bold, and, hia curio-ity being sudden- 
ly revived, he resolved to take the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the detective's opin- 
ion upon it. He therefore excused himself 
to his companions by saying that he wished 
to speak toa friend who had entered the 
train, and that he would rejoin them atthe 
next station, and hurried off to 
partinentin which Mr, 
his #eat, 

“Good morning, sir!’ said Mr, Gimlet, 
touching his hat politely aa Carlyon 
entored, 

‘What brings you here?” inquired Car 
lyou, who bad not recovered from ‘iis sur- 
prise at seeing the detective. 

“A little matter of Dusiness,’’ answered 
Mr. (‘timiet. “Any news of that affair 
that we were speaking of, sir?’ 

“Did you get my letter?’ asked Car- 
lyon, 

“Yes, sir. Thank you kindly,’ an- 
swered Mr. (dimilet, quite unmoved, 

“Well, since then I have received this,’’ 
Bold’'s tele- 


the com- 
Gimilet had taken 


Hall Carlyon, producing Mi 
gram. 

‘Just what I expected, sir,” said (Crimilet 
quietly, aller glancing at the paper. 

“Do you mean to say that you did not 
think Mr. Helstord was at Verdun?" 6x- 
claimed Carlyon. 

“Jj could have sworn that be was not,”’ 

“Why?” 


“Putting two and two together, and 


what the young lady says,’’ said Mr, (rim 
let. 

“What is your idea then?’ inquired 
Cariyou. ‘*Where do youthink Mr, Hels- 
ford is? 


“PE think he is much nearer home tnan 
Verdun 


“Ibo you really ” 


“] do indeed, sir.”’ 


“Have you down to ‘ook for 
hime’ ’ demanded Carlyon abruptly 


’PThatisaboutit, sir,’ said Mr. ¢simiet. 


come 


“In consequence of my letter ?’’ 

notexactly. Your letter 
was brought to mé by one of iny aasiast 
! down to Stret- 


* Weill, no, sir, 


auts ihe tact is, CAE 
tom vealterday 
“Yesterday ! 
Heisfordt ? 
UNot yo 
gianoug «a Lhe yp 


Up posite 


Well, have you found Mr. 


answered Mr. (simiet 


rtmanteau on tle seat 


‘Whal bave you got there?’ asked Car 


Lyon, bovieibng His lanes 

I've ade a curigus discovery %" 
saci M (simlet Yon may remember 
telling me, sir, (hat Mr. Stephen Heletord 
tarted cf! m Stretton for laonde by 
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| name night!" exclaimed Carlyon. 


“He couldn't have done that, sir, be- 
cause there was no boat,” replied Mr. 
Gimlet promptly, “No, sir; be got out at 
Melford. tle asked his way to Melford 
AbLey where there was a party of guesta, 
and started off to walk there across the 
fields, carrying bis portmanteau,” 

“Strange !"’ exclaimed Carlyon, 

“T thought I would walk over, just to 
make sone inquiries, for 1 felt curious,’’ 
said Mr. (iimiet; going along the 
path he took, | came upon a cope and a 
large pond, | suspected something, sir, 
and | procured assistance and dragged the 
ponad,”’ 


“ana, 


“And you found that?” exclaimed Car- 
lyon, opening his eyes, 

* Yes, sir; that ia what Il found.’ 

Aw he spoke, Mr. Gitmlet untied the 
string which secured the paper covering, 
and discioned # leather portiwanteau, still 
wet and stained with mud, 

“Do you suppose Liat belonged to Ste- 
phen Helstord ?” asked Carlyon, 
“Don't you recoguizs it, sir? 

éled down with bim,’”’ 

“No, I don’t.” 

Not a whit disconcerted, Mr. ‘Ciimlet 
proceeded to unfaston the limp straps, and, 
with some (iflicully, succeeded in open 
ing the portipanteau, He took out «a cout 
and waisteoat and «a pair of trousers, and 
exhibited them for Carlyon'’s inspection. 

“Do you recognize any of these things, 
sir?’ inquired the detective, 


You trav- 


UNG ’ 
“Luke and Marshall, ‘Tailors, Bond 
Street,’ said Mr. (siulet, reading trom the 


label inside the coat, 
“My tailors,’ 
“Your tailors, sir?’ eaid Mr. 
looking up quickly. 
And Stephen Helstora’s also,’’ added 


exclaimed Carlyon, 
(simmilet, 


Carlyoo excitedly 


“No doubt. ais Then there is this,”’ 


said Mr ba oot, producing the last article 


from the portinanteau —#@ heavy ulster, 


‘Ab! 6jaculiated Carlyon, 


“You recognizs it, sir?” inquired Mr, 


(rimmlet, 


“TL think #o- yes, certainly,’”’ said Car- 


lyon, turning it about. “Phe pattern is 


peculiar | wt certain it is the coat 


Stephen tHelsford was wearing on his 


journey down to Stretton that night.’ 


“No doubt all these things belonged to 


’’ maid 
4alinfaction, re 


proceeding 


Ling, #lr, and the portmanteau tow, 
Mir. (sitmiet, with visitile 
placing the clothea neatly, and 
to fasten Up the portmanteau 
Otlow do you account for finding the 
things in the pond?” exe jaime l Carlyon. 
perhaps 
enewered Mr, 


‘Somebody put ‘6m Im, ir 
Sephen Helsfors Limself, 
felmiet 

“Do you i64an that he tried to drown 


hiuuself 7?’ asked Cariyou 


“Drown himself? Not bel’ said Mr. 
(rimiet rather contempiuoualy 

“Hoe Was io serious Lrouble at lhe tine, 
lknouw sald (ar.you aharply. 


“He ian t one drown bitusell, of," 


1d r fritmiel but whalhe wanted to 
ihrow away iis) portmanteau into that 
pend for Tean't tell you, because 1 don't 
kt Ww J ® yotimy “ idea, but stil t 
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“row f you should be passing jater ip 
the day Good morning, ar!’ 

Cariyon'’s curiosity was aroused by this 
conversation; the more he considered Mr. 
Giimiet'* reselations the more he was 
puzz ed, and the Vicar's wife was no leas 
bewildered than hineself, Kut, mindful of 
the doctor's warning, they said nothing to 
Ethel on the subject, She was somewhat 
fatigued by the journey and the boisterous 
welcome of the Viear's children; #0 after 
luncheon, in compliance with Mra. Man- 
ning'’s orders, #he went up to her room, 
with strict Injunctions to remain there for 
two bours at least 

Carlyon determined to fill in this inter- 
val by walking over to Stretton and seek: 
ing another interview with the cautious 
Mr. Gimlet, wno, be felt convinced, could 
further eniighten him if he chose, Upen 
reaching the town, he remarked unusual 
signs of animation in the streets, ainall 
groups of people being gathered at corners 
and at tavern doors, engaged in @ager dis- 
cussion In front of the “Crown” inna 
tolerable crowd had collected, A fly was 
standing at the door, and as Carlyon ap 
proached there was a flutter of excitement, 
the attention of the people being directed 
towards the steps ofthoinn, Looking up, 
Carlyon perceived Mr. Gimilet hurrying 
forth, and it was evident from the defer 
ence paid to him that he Was in soIn®g Way 
associated with the cnature 1 the popular 
demonstration, Observing Carlyon'’s ap 
proach, the detective called out to him 

“Pin justo, sir Would youobligeme 
by driving with me to the station?” ; 

‘The crowd respectively made way tor 
Cariyon, and he entered the fly, wonder 
ing. Mr. Gimlet Jumped in after hin, and 
pulled up the window rather vieiously in 
the faces of the inquisitive rustios 


“It js all over the place, sir, you see,” 


maid Mr. Ceitnie with an alroof vexation 
“You've heard of course?’ 
“lL have heard nothing,’ said Cariyon 
“We have found poor Mr. Helaford, sir,” 
wald the detective wer his volce 
“hound him! What, herein Stretton ?? 
oaclatuied Carivon, starting 


“Yes, sir buried in his own garden.” 

“Dead! ejaculated Carlyon, with an 
other start 

“Murdered, sir, either on Christinas live 
or early On Ciiddeuues orbing |’ 

“Murdered! cried Carlyon in horror, 
“Hy whom?’ ’ 

“Ry bis nephew, sir, | have very little 
doubt,” answered Mr, Ginmilet, 

“Stephen Helstord «a murderer!” 

Yom, wir. ite ade apretence to return 
to London, but be lett the train at Meltord, 
aid. having chanyed bis clothes, he walked 
back across Lie fields to Stretton, Ojd 
Mr. Helsford was seen walking towards 
Stretton early on Chrixtming giorning,’ 
ndded Mr. Glinilet signiticantiy., “dle was 
accustomed to take lis walks early, before 
people were about, aod nobody took parti 
cular noteof the circumstance at the tin ee’ 

“Pout lawaw old Mer. Heltstord after morn 
ing service On Christus Day, at his own 


ie “You need 


house exclaimed Carlyon. 
not shake your head Mr. Giinilet: | saw and 
apo ke to bin, and Mr. Manning, the Vicar 
of HBilstone, was with me.’ 

“It was Stephen Helstord you saw and 
k#poke to, sir,” said the detective, with 
quiet ARBUTATICA 

“What! Do you tean to suggest then 


that Stephen Hielsford personusted his 


uneie?” seid Carlyonon, startied 

“No doubt of if, sir. Phe bandage the 
pour ypentleman wore over his+ face, and 
his eecentric bablts, favored the decep 
tion,’ seid the detective “Tt was cleverly 


carried out; but Stephen Helstord had the 
assistance of a very clever woniman.’ 

“ltis all nonsense absurd ridiculous!’ 
cried Car yon, after a few moments of 
agitated reflection, “Why, I | saw old 
Mr. Helstord mionths afterwards atlJ’ont 
des Pulte’ | bad an tuterview with him.” 

“Stephen Helsford, sir,’ said the detec 
tive quietly 

“No, no, pol’ exclatined Carlyon em- 
phatically, “lt was not Stephen Helstord, 
Stephen lielsford was in London when 1 
left for Pont des Puits, and, on my return, 
1 drove straight to the Blenheim Club, 
where | found bim 


“When you think carefully over the cir 
cuipstances, sir, you willno doubt discover 
that tepben Helaford was iy advance of 


‘he knew you 


‘ \ tr Bee his ur ¢ of course, 
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Pont des Puits. It now occurred to him 
that, if Helsford was aware of the Calais 
and Amiens route, he could not only have 
easily preceded him on the outward jour- 
ney, but could also have traveled back by 
the night mail on the evening of the inter- 
view in the Kue de la Monarchie. 

“It seems incredible to you, sir, for the 
moment, no doubt,”’ said the detective, 
glancing at Carlyon’s bewildered expres- 
sion with a grin of satisfaction; ‘but you 
may take my word forit. I thought the 
matter over after our couversalion oD 
board the steamer the other night, and the 
facta have worked out exactly as I ex- 
pected.”’ 

“What was bis motive?’ idquired Car- 
lyon, convinced in spite of himself. 


‘“Desperation—fraud. He has done pretty 


well, by all accounts.” 

“Aud this—tbis villain,’’ cried Carlyon, 
with a sudden outburst of indignation— 
‘this villain dared to make love to his 
cousin!” 

“He knew, sir, that bis uncle bad leit 
the young lady a fortune, as Mr. Bold told 
ine,” said Mr. Gimilet. “He found out 
somebow that Mr. Bold bad the will, and 
he wes afraid of him; else probably he 
would have forged a fresh one. He seems 
to have had the idea of marryiag bis con- 
sin; though bow he could bave expected 
Polly Marks would bave stood that I can’t 
imagine,”’ 

“Who was Polly Marks?” inquired Car 
lyon 

“Well, sir, the nurse, as she called ber- 
self,’ replied Mr. Gimlet, with a grin. 
“She found out what was going on some- 
how.”’ 

“Mrs. Manning wrote a letter to Pont 
des Pulte, addressed of course to old Mr, 
Hlelstord, ’ interposed Carlyon. 

“She insisted upon having the young 
lady over, you nay depend, sir,’ said Mr. 
Giimlet; “and | can quite understand that 
Miss Vivian bad an uncomfortable time ot 
it. The woman was evidently determined 
atall hazards to stop Stephen Helsford’s 
little game in that direction, and, in order 
to do this, she ran @ most serious risk,’’ 

“What risk ?” inquir6éd Carlyon, so as- 
tonished that he was hardly «tle to grasp 
the details of Mr, Gimlet’s explanation, 

“The risk of Miss Vivian's discovering 
that her uncle Lad disappeared,’ answered 
the detective a little impationtiy. ©The 
young lady seems never to have suspected 
that her uncle was notin the room adjoin- 
ing bers all the time she was at Pont des 
Puits,’’ 

“She saw him,’’ said Carlyon rather 
feebly. 

“She surprised Stephen Helstord on one 
of his visits,’ returned Mr. Ginslet, grow- 
ing Irritable al bis companion’s dulness, 
“Iixcuse@ meé@, Sir, but you area bit taken 
aback, When you come to think the mat- 
ter over you will see clearer ”’ 

They had reached the station by this 
tine, and while Mr, Gimlet was obtaining 
his ticket Carlyon strolled about the plat- 
forin, Inaking strenuous efforts to realizs 
aud to digest the astounding facts which 
bad been imiparted to bin. He wea so far 
succéssful that, when the detective rejoined 
him, he was prepared wili Various critical 
questions, 

“You don’t suppose Doctor Giraud was 
a party to this nefarious transaction? he 
inquired 

“] think be was paid well to render cer 
lain services without asking -questions,”’ 
said Mr. Giimilet. “! have no doubt the 
young lady trightened Stephen Helsford 
aud is aecomplice, and led them to be- 
eve that she suspected something was 
wrong. They placed her in Doetor Giraud’s 
establishment to ease her mind, and to 
keep her outof the way while they collared 
as mnuch of the swag as they could,” 

“There appears 10 bave been some one 
in Doctor Giraud’s house sutfering from a 
Similar disease to that with which old Mr, 
Helsford was atilicted,’’ said Carlyon, re- 
meéembering Etbel’s statement. 

“You, sir; and 1 baven’t quite got to the 
bottom of that part of the business yet,” 
replied Mr. Gimlet, moving forward, as 
his train was signalled. ‘You see, sir, the 
disappearance of old Mr. Helsford had to 
be accounted for. 1 suspect that Stephen 
Helsford latterly modified bis plans and 
resigned himself to the idea of bolting; 
but l think at one time he intended that 
Doctor Giraud’s patient should be made to 
péersonate his uncle. I shouldn’t wonder 
if, when the poor fellow was dying and 
was past praying for, he was to be brought 


uen t ite in charge of the nurse I 
Suspect thal Was the real reason why ther 
aed , efchion that ne I © was ly 
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‘‘] suppose it was the doctor’s telegram, 
announcing Miss Vivian's escape, which 
brought Helsford to Rouen on the day we 
found him there?’ said Cariyon. 

“Yes; he started off from town sudden- 
ly, in consequence of a telegram. | ascer 
tained that,’ replied Mr. Gimlet, as he en- 
tered the train. 

“Then when he sent sent me to Verdun 
he knew perfectly well that Miss Vivian 
was not there!’ said Carlyon, with in- 
dignation. 

“Yes, sir, of course. Ob, he got you out 
of the way nicely, sir! If you hadn’t 
called at the Rue Favart that morning, 
they would have keen in gaol now, both of 
’em,"’ said Mr. Gimlet, as the train moved 


_off, unable apparently to forgive Carlyon 


for bis innocent interference, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


fY\HE tragic story of old Mr. Helsford’s 
| supposed murder caused the greatest 

consternation in Stretton and the 
neighborhood, Even the blase sensation- 
seskers of the metropolis read of the oc 
currence in the newspaper with a passing 
thrill of excitement. But thedenouement 
which was eagerly anticipated as the re 
sult of au official inquiry into the circuin- 
stances of Mr. Helsford’s death proved 
tame and disappointing, for, though the 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of **mur- 
der,’’ no particular person was accused of 
thecrime. This was partly owing to the 
reticence of Mr. Gimilet; for that astute 
person, on professional grounds, took care 
not to reveal ali that he knew. The main 
reason however was the impenetrable 
stupidity of the local witnesses, by whom 
certain details which would have seriously 
compromised the dead inan’s nephew were 
either suppressed altogether or stated in 
such a manner #8 to convey entirely 
erroneous impressions, 

Carlyon successfully @m ployed what in- 
fluence he possessed to save Kihel Vivian 
and himself the painful duty of appear- 
ing io the witness box; and indeed, as the 
fact of Stephen Helsforad’s visit to his 
uncle on that tatal Christinas Eve was 
auply proved, neither Cariyon nor Ethel 
Vivian could have thrown any usefn) 
light upon the matter at the initial stage 
of the proceedings. 

The consequence was that a few months 
sufficed to allay all curiosity and excite- 
ment, and Mr. Helsford’s shocking mur- 
der passed into the Jimbo of local tradi- 
tion. 

Carlyven, who, both on bis own account, 
and more particularly on Ethel’s, had re- 
tained a vivid recollection of the dreadful 
aflair, found it difficult to realiz3 bow 
completely it had been obliterated from 
the public mind. 

One evening when he came down unex- 
pectedly to Stretton to visit Ethel and the 
Mannings, and was driven by a flyman 
aloug the road which passed by Clive 
Lodge, he observed with surprise that the 
house was again inhabited, and inquired 
of the driver who the tenant was. The 
man told him the name of the new comer, 
where he came from, and what he had 
paid for the house; but, though Carlyon 
was a stranger to him, and was apparently 
interested in local gossip, be did not think 
it worth while to teil him a word about 
Mr. Helstord and his shocking death, 

Though Carlyon was surprised at the 
inan’s indifference, on that occasion he 
was in no mood to pursue a melancholy 
or philosophical train of refisetion. A 
week later would be his wedding-day, 
and he was paying what would probably 
be his last visit to Echel before the mo- 
mentous ceremony. His mind was filled 
with personal and domestic details of a 
peculiarly absorbing and entrancing kind. 
The house—the future abode of Ethel and 
himeelf, situated in a pretty suburb of 
London—bad been taken, and partly fur- 
Dished. It was a question at the moment 
of tints and shades, of patterns tor cur- 
tains and hangings, of designs for orna- 
ments and decorations, concerning which 
Ethel had to be consulted, Carlyon’s 
pockets were stuffed with estimates and 
written memoranda of all kinds to be sub- 
mitted to Ethel for her edification and ap- 
proval. 

At the sound of wheels the doo: of 
Bilstone Vicarage was thrown open, and 
the jolly face of the Vicar became visible 
as he cried— 

“It is he, Ethel! By Jove, Harriet, the 
girl was right! She is a true prophet. 
How are you, old boy? If 1 had known 
you were coming to-day | would have 


net you at the station 


' 
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“Ob, about that affair?” inquired the 
Vicar, with @ passing shadow on his genia) 
face. 

“Hush! Yes. Hallie, here are Ethe} 
and Mrs. Manning !”’ 

Carlyon rushed eagerly forward, and 
for the next few minutes there was 5 
pleasant and animated scene, enlivened 
by incessant witticisms contributed by the 
head of the house, and unchecked by his 
smiling bright-eyed little wife, who knew 
that by that time Ethel and her lover 
were proof against his jesta. The gir! 
was overwhelmed with confusion, but she 
flew to Carlyon for protection; and Car. 





lyon, no longer in the least sensitive, re. 


paid the parson in his own coin, giving 
back joke for joke, amid general laughter 
and good-humor, 

At length, when the laughter had for ¢ 
moment subsided, Ethel raised her eyes 
to Carlyon’s face, with a grave question. 
ing expression in them, to which he at 
once responded by saying— 

“] have brought down a letter which | 
have just received from Mr. Bold, dear. 
eat,’’ 

An interval of silence followed these 
words; then Carlyon drew a letter trom 
his pocket and read aloud as follows— 

‘“‘My dear Carlyon—] have decided, after 
consultation with the police authorities, 
that it will be wise to abandon the idea of 
prosecuting Doctor Giraud for his parti- 
cipation in the conspiracy regarding the 
affairs of my late client, Mr. Helsford. | 
hasten to apprise you of this decision, be 
cause ] can quite appreciate Miss Vivian's 
reluctance to give evidence in a French 
criminal court.” 

“Ob, 1 am so thankful it is settled so!’ 
interposed Ethel fervently. ‘Now per- 
hape we may torget—if we can—that—that 
awitul time.”’ 

“And your happiness will be unclouded, 
my dear child,’ whispered the Vicar’s 
wite, squeezing the girl’s hand sympa- 
thetically. 

Carlyon, in a sUmmary but effective 
manner, proceeded to chase away the 
troubled book from Ethbel’s face, and then 
went op with Mr. Bold’s letter, 


“The reason of our decision is that we 
could not be reasonably certain of procur- 
ing a conviction in the French courts, 
The doctor still declares that he ved 
the patient was my poor client, though it 
can be proved that the unfortunate pe 
tient—who bas since died—was a French- 
man, and | believe the doctor brought 
him to his establishment, with full know)- 
edge of his nationality. As regards the 
extraordinary treatment which Miss 
Vivian was subjected to, he of course ab- 
solutely denies her statements, and the 
young lady’s evidence would be entirely 
unsupported, unless we could get hold of 
some of the servants, who, up to the pres- 
ent, have been cleverly kept out of the 
way. Wecan only hope tbat the scandal 
which the affair has caused will give the 
Doctor a severe lesson. 

‘‘Nothing further has been heard of that 
unhappy man, Stephen Helstord, since he 
and his guilty companion were reported 
to be in Venezuela. I am afraid Mise 
Vivian’s charitable wish will be realized, 
and that he will be left to suffer through 
bis conscience for his crimes, 1 note with 
pleasure that Miss Vivian has entirely re 
covered her health, and that your wed 
ding is fixed to take place on the 1Ath inst 
at the church of your friend the Vicar of 
Bilston,’’ 

‘‘l'nless | am in the meantime made & 
bishop,” interposed the Reverend Peter, 
“in which case I shall! insist upon the cere 
mony taking place in my own cathedral.” 

“The rest of the letter is unimportant,” 
said Carlyon, folding it up rather hastily. 
“He sends congratulations and 
wishes,”’ 

But Mrs. Manning was too quick for 
him, and, before he could return thé letter 
to his pocket, she pounced upon it, and 
then, with a smile, proceeded to read— 

“The marriage settlement is ready for 
signature at any time, and, as arranged, 
Miss Vivian’s money is settled strictly 
upon herself. As to your scruples, DY 
dear Carlyon, permit me to say that they 
are absurd. The young lady is ot ® 
formidable heiress, and if she were, | cP 
sider that in marrying you she would be 
making what is called a good match. or 
when I tell you that Stepben Helsford 8 
forgeries have been ascertained to ernount 
to upwards of £15 000, you will gue** a 


ed 
your future wife cannot bé oe r 
of 16 

wealthy, though the remainder 
jeravie 


uncle’s bequest is happily oon! i 
I do not think that Stephen Helsfore 
away very much of the plunder W 
it went chiefly in paying pressing 
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heavy expenses,” 

“Well, that is a good thing, any way,’’ 
said the parson heartily. 

“It is very lucky for you, E:hel darling, 
that so much of your uncle's fortune has 
disappeared, else I really believe that 
ridiculous Eustace would have broken off 
the match,” 
much solemnity. 

“Will the little money that I have the 
misfortune to possess make you love me 
less, ustace?’’ murmured Ethel. 

Carlyon’s answer was «# rapturous em- 
brace; and then the parsen burst forth in- 
dignantly— 

“J say, though, do you mean to tell me 
that Helsford, and tbat woman, and the 
Doctor are to be allowed to get cff scot 
free? If so, it isa scandalous miscarriage 
of justice.” 

“*¢Vengeance is mine; I will repay,’ saith 
the Lord,’”? quoted his wife solemnly. 
“The words do not mean that, when a 
criminal escapes human justice, he es- 
capes altogether the punishment of his 
crimes. Depend upon it,’’ added Mrs, 
Manning emphatically, “that God uever 
permits a sin to pass unpunished,” 

“Do you mean bere—on this earth ?”’ 
murmured Carlyon. 

‘Yes, here, on this earth,’ replied Mrs, 
Manning. 

During the silence which ensued, the 
Keverend Peter seemed to be meditating a 
theological argument upon the sul jsect, 
and his wite glanced at bim expectantly. 
He shook bis head, and looked very seri- 
ous indeed while contemplating with 
wrinkled brow the anxious faces of the 
others, Then, after a prolonged pause, he 
spoke. 

‘‘My dear,’’ he said gravely to his wife, 
“] think you bad better ring for dinner. 
After bis journey Carlyon must be as 
hungry a8 # hunter.”’ 

[THE END | 
EEE ee — 


A QUEEN’S DRAWING ROOM. 





dispensable preliminary to presenta. 

tion at Court. This is no mere matter 
of form, although, in these days, the doors 
are open wide, and all manner of people 
have the entree who would once have been 
denied; still the officials of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department look closely 
inte all applications. 

These must be lodged in advance at the 
office in St. James’ Palace, and, with each, 
the name of a good sponsor, in the person 
of a lady who has already been presented, 
and who has promised to attend the same 
Drawing Room, as the presenter. 

It is a fact that the Court: flicials do not 
always decide cases. W here there is doubt 
or difficulty, the Queen’s commands are 
taken. Her Moejosty has a very close and 
personal acquaintance with the ins and 
outs of society, far larger and deeper than 
is generally supposed. When a _ veto 
against presentation is pronounced, it 
often emanates from her own Royal hand. 

With the debutante, when she is ap- 
proved, the second step is to learn to 
curtsey, and the third to order the Court 
train. For the first, there are regular 
places of instruction, if the art of making 
a ‘cheese,’ as our grandmothers called it, 
has not been already acquired at school. 
Curtseying isa knack easily learnt. But 
the choice of a presentation dress is like a 
wedding dress—one of the principal events 
in @ young girl’s life. Yet the fashion 
does not vary much, except, perhaps, as 
regards bodice and trimmings, which will 
follow the latest style of the evening- 
dress of thetime. The trains, too, are al- 
Ways the same, eight or nine yards long, 
and made of some costly material—silk, 
Satin, velvet, or brocade. 

The debutante’s train, however, her 
whole Court dress, indeed, is always 
Simple and always white. Her trimmings 
ars ulso white; flowers generally—white 
lilies, white roses, white carnations—and a 
White bouquet. The simplicity of the 
debutante’s dress governs its cost, which 
need never be excessively high. A suf- 
ficient price, even at the best Court dress- 
inakérs, is from seventeen to eighteen 
Kuiness, 

It must be remembered, too, that there 
IS some set-ciY against this first outlay. 
The presentation dress, when it has served 
is turn, is always converted into an eve. 
Ing dress or ball gown. Some stipulation 
of this kind is generally made wher. it is 
rdered 


| cispeneabie to attend is the first in- 


With Court trains ot! hal Be 
168 Or debutantes, there is ae, @ 
wider field of choice, th as re 
Karde colors and materials 4 smart 
woman will be very partiular about her 


said Mrs, Manning, with | 


betore the nead of society, and which is 
certain to be noticed, perhaps criticized, 
by august personages. 

The Princess of Wales, it is well known, 
has a very keen eye for dress—fashions 
and “fit” have always 
greatly; and the Prince of Waies is little 
less observant, and often enough conveys 
a compliment to the pretty wearer of a pe 


interested her | 


cullarly becoming train. So it is that | 


many ladies strive to get something out of 
the common. 
Not long ago the wife of a famous 


_ colonial governor was especially remark- 
able at a drawing room in atrain made of 


gorgeous Chinese embroideries, a magni- 


, ficent pattern of red and green dragons on 


yellow silk. Another lady, with Indian 
connections, used a quantity of splendid 
gold tissue of Benares. A third, who was 
the fortunate possessor of much old lace, 
almost priceless, Venetian point, had it 
skillfully arranged over deep ruby velvet. 
In this latter case there was no little 
anxiety at the atelier where the train was 
made, and the costly lace was kept care- 
fully locked up in the counting-house un- 
til the very day the dress was completed 
and sent home. 

The style of the wearer, ber color, com- 
plexion and shade of hair, must also be 
closely studied, and the dress made in be- 
coming shade, Many still remember the 
superb appearance of Lady Kando!ph 
Churcbil), a beautiful brunette, in a pale 
sbade of amber yellow with crimson 
flowers; Lady Warwick, too (then Lady 
Brooke) who is surprisingly fair, was 
lovely at another Drawing Room, in helio- 
trope. The practical side is sometimes re- 
membered, as when the Marchioness of 
Salisbury, in ber commendable desire to 
encourage home manufactures, would 
have her Court dress in English made 
a lks. 

When there is no special reason for using 
particular stufis, the fashion is followed, 
which inclines very much to embroideries 
just now. Some beautiful design in pas- 
sementerie, as it is called, is embroidered 
on the train. 

It is plain, of course, that the more éla- 
borate Court trains will runto bigh figures 
as regards price. ladies are often asked, 
and do not hesitate to pay, as much as 
forty, fifty, even seventy guineas for their 
presentation dress. Kut, as in the case of 
the debutante’s, these Court trains are con- 
verted afterwards, #0 that there is some 
subsequent economy in the first outlay. 
Not only do the front and skirt become a 
smart evening or dinner dress, but the 
train makes a second of the same kind; 
yet more, when the train has been lined 
with adifferent material in a different col- 
or, the lining provides prudent pecple 
with a third dress, or skirt, at least. Thus 
the first considerable expense is counter- 
balanced by the possession of three good 
and lasting <iresass, all in first-rate style. 

Ata great Court dressmaker’s for weeks 
weeks before a Drawing-room it is like a 
fair. The show-rooms are thronged with 
eager customers, and bright with the 
gorgeous stt ffs strewn about; while pretty 
‘“Higures,”’ thegraceful girl assistants, walk 
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tion the bribe to Doctor Giraud and other Court train, the dreas in which sheappears 


But these tours de force are only accom- 
plished by incessant work: it is these that 
bring down the wrath of the Factory In- 
spectors, who are never more active than 
| la the bights immediately before a Draw- 
| ing-Room. To work extra time in inevi- 
table then. The best houses will often 
turn out ten, twenty, even thirty Court 
trains for one Drawing Koom, and this 
cannot be done without overtime 

There is a tradition in one famous house 
of an all-night sitting, when the head and 
proprietor was present throughout, and 
superintended the issue of bot soup and 
spiced drinks to ber devoted staff. With 
all these supreme eff orts, it often happens 
thai ibe presentation dress does not reach 
ite wearer until her carriage, with its pow. 
dered flunkeys, is at her door. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


CLocks Nort Nerepso,—Liberia ia the 
only more or less civilized country where 
clocks are almost entirely dispensed with. 
The sun rises exactly at6 A. M. and «ota 
at6 P.M. throughout the year, and is ver- 
tically overhead at noon, 

A Lona Existina IMrosruns.—When 
an Egyptian mummy, supposed to be that 
of @ princess, was recently unrolled acuri- 
ous dissovery took place. The priests who 
did the embalming probably spoiled or 
misiaid the body entrusted to them, aud 
for it substituted that of a male negro. 


A Dance ALruaAneT —A dance alphabet 


_ bas recently been invented by a Kussian 


But the triumph comes when the cards 


are issued, inviting # select circle of fa-— 


vored customers to view the whole, before 
they are sent home. 


—_—— —— 
<i - 


Some Aspects or SieKkr.—Few of man’s 
blessings have on the whole received 
worthier acknowledgment than Sleep. It 
wraps a man round like a garinent, as 
Sancho Panza says, be that man monarch 
or mendicant. Deservediy beloved from 





prolessor, who haa devoted 62 years of bis 
life to teaching dancing in the Kussian 
Imperial College, His invention consists 


_ of minute figures which represent every 


conceivable position the human legs can 
assule. 

Cramr.—Cigarette maker's cramp, #0 
well-known in the tobacco manufactories 


| Of Spain, has recently made its appear- 


|} ance in 


Pole to Pole, Sleep is yet in certain of his | 


aspects a very Robin Goodfellow, a trickay | 


sprite, full of pranks and caprices 
his presence is a matter of indifference, or 


of his presence is objectionable or insult- 
ing—where he isa burden and a disgrace, 
there Sleep drops and clings like a bure 
Where he is longed for, prayed for, wooed 
—where, like a thrifty housewife, he might 
advantageously be employed knitting up 
‘the ravelled sleeve,” there, like the statue 
of Brutus, he is conspiciuous by his abe- 


hired to make himeelf useful. Visits hea 
sick-room, he does so—not to bring re- 
freshinent and restore tranquility to the 
invalid tossing, helplessly, open-eyed, 
hour after hour, on bis feverish couch. By 
no means; hpre, the malicious elf slyly 
seals up the eyes of the nurse, and weighs 
down the eyelids of the would-be watcher. 

So paradoxical a blessing is Sleep, that 
he notonly makes bis votaries oblivious 
scioug of his own visits, until they are 
past. His approach ts feit, hia departure 
mourned, his presence unknown. 
binds capriciously certain of our faculties, 





to and fro on carpets of snow-white linen — 


sheets, to show off the costly dresses that 
must not be soiled. 

Here isa duchess who bas brought her 
jewel-box full of costly gems: she is tak- 
ing counsel which of them shall be utilized 
and how, for it is the fashion nowadays to 
use much jewelry, to enchance the effect 
of the train. 

There is another great dame waiting al- 
most at the end of her patience for the 
French fitter, whose marvellous skill will 
give skin-tight perfection to her drens; 
otbers are in close conference with the 
“chief of the skirt department,” whose 
talentsareé much in request, and upon 
whom the success of the train greatly 
depends. 

Flitting to and fro, seemingly ubiquitous 
and always supreme, is “Madame’’ her- 
self, the head of the house, the artistic 
chief, who has an eye everywhere and 4 
word for everybody; now criticizing, now 
correcting, # touch here, @ suggestion 
there, some spray of flower, some new 
head-dress, some clever arrangement of 
ostrich feathers, or cunning combinations 
of colors. She is |ooked up to by all, by 
4oth clients and employees, her words are 
treasured, ber fiat# final. 

As the last day approaches, the excite 
fever heat. There is 
Some ladies are 


ment increases Ww 


never a moment to spare 


ncorrigible, and wil not unfrequently 


leave their orders #0 late that it seems im 
oasible to com piete them in time Y et at 
be great houses it is nut UNncOoLDmMOT! for a 

(Court train to be ordered it out, fitted, 

and sent home within twenty-four bours, 


leaving the otbers free to make either a 
heaven out of a hell of carking cares, or a 
hell of heavenly happiness. So that the 
paradox that there ts nothing either goo! 
or bad but thinking makes it ®0, is, as re- 
garde Sleep, a truiem. Friendly where 
treated a friend, his revenge for ill enter- 
tainment, for thwarting neglect, if slow, is 
sure, Youth floute him for the sake of 
pleasure, to toss, later on, on a sleepless 
couch, The student batiles bim for the 
sake of acquiring knowledge, and in long 
periods of insomnia has leisure to count 
his gains. The tie between man and Sleep 
is so strongly welded, that he who is 
divorced from Steep will either die or be- 
come @ madman. 
_—_——— Oe 

Flowers —The discoloration of Nowers 
when they are preserved and dried as 
botanical specimens is said to be due to 
ammonia ‘nthe atmosphere. In order to 
prevent this action, it has recently been re- 
commended to use for pressing absorbent 
paper which has been baked in a one per 
cent. solution of oxalic acid and dried, 
The use of such paper @enabies specimens 
to be preserved with their colors unim- 
paired. 

A French doctor bas pointed out that 
several fallacies ar6é common with regard 
to the weight of the human body. The 
man who congratulates hiniself his 
gain of several pounds in weight over a# 
given period, may have no cause for re 


| joicing, for he may be undeér a delusion. 


Very few people, saye this French investi. 
gator, baveany correct ides of their own 
weight. Asa rulé, the correctness of his 
acales may be doubted, the weight of the 
clothing not taken into account, the tune 
which has elapsed since eating, ec. Ana 
matter of factthe weightof the body tis 
continuously changing, owing toinnumer- 
able infiuences, On a wart day after 
breakfast a man will ‘ome more thana 
third of a pound per hour. Seventy per 


eent. of the body consists of water, and 
thus ites weight must vary with the tran 
ol moisture Pherefore the in 


epiration 


fereuces drawn from the jomm or gain of a 


pound or two may he mistrusted Fiu 
tuations of a few ounces per day aréa 
sign that the body if in a heaithy state 
— + > 
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W here | 


where he is not wanted — where a suspicion | 


the French Sate factories, It is 
preceded by a dull pain, which is now and 
then acute. The Spanish women em- 
ployed in making cigarettes use their 
hands merely, the French women use ina- 
chines, 
Worth 


Norina.—The difference be 


| tween rising every morning at six and 


| connected with the Russian army. 


of every other blessing, bu’ is also uncon. | 


eight, in the course of forty years, 
amounts to twenty-nine thousand two 
hundred hours, or three years, one hun- 
dred and twenty-one days and sixteen 
hours, which are equal to eight hours a 
day for exactly ten years, so that ris'ng at 


| #ix will be the same as if ten years of 
ence. He is no mere domestic drudge, | 


life (a weighty consideration) were added; 
wherein we may command eight hours 
every day for thecultivation of our minds 
and the despatch of business, 

OppiTics or Tik Kussian Anmy.— 
Many, indeed, are the curious custo 
For 
instance, none but giants are allowed in 
the Preobrashenski bodyguard regiment, 
asset of men in whom the Imperial family 
take special interest. This regiment was 
founded by Peter the Great, and originally 
consiated of hia personal friends, all of 
whom far exceeded the average stature. 
To the Ismallowsk! Kegitnent none bit 
fair inen are admitted, while a turned up 
nose is the qualifying adornment of the 
Pawliow Guards, The Guards Chasseurr, 
on the other hand, are composed exclu- 
sively of dark-batred men. 
Vowkk or (GieMA -Precious 
stones have always been credited with 
more or leas occult power, According to 
superstition, sapphire produces: sagnnam- 
buliam, and impels the wearer to all good 
works, Cateey6 is considered by the Cin- 
galose as « char agairet witcheralt, 
Moonstone has the virtue of inaking trees 
fruitful and curing epilepsy. hk nerald 
promotes friendship and constancy of 
Crystal induces visions, promotes 
sleep and insures good dreams, The Kur- 
mesxe believe that tne ruby ripens like 
fruit. Agate quenches thirat, and if held 
in the mouth allays fever. Coral is a@ talir- 
enchantmenta, thunder, 
perils of flood 


OcoULt 


mind. 


man against 


witchcraft and the and 
field. A bouquet composed of diamonds, 
loadstones and 


ders a person almostinvincibleand wholly 


sapphires combined ren- 
irresistible. 
New 


CONDITIONS An interesting ac 
count is given of the manner in which 
rats, a4 w6il «a4 cats have been made to 
adapt thoemselvos to new conditions of ox- 
istence. At the cold-storage warehouses 
at’ Pittsburgh, micé and rate were origin- 
ally unknown, the loemperature being too 
low them. Hut after « fow montha, 
rats appeared, and they were clothed in 
long and thick fur, Nature having pre 
sented them with “greatcoats’’ to meet the 
rigors of # temperature far the 
freezing-points wore turned 
jnto the rooms to try conclusions with the 


for 


below 


(ats now 


rats, but the poor creatures pined and 
died. Vresently, @ cat with unusually 
thick fur was found, which survived the 


ordeal, and by careful attention, @ litter of 


kittens was reared. Ky this means a num 


ber of cold proof cats have been dis 
tributed among the storage houses, cats 
which, curiously @nough, cannot live in 
the open alr during the hot season 
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, ' , , 
whi JT THOU WEEPING! 
ny uo of 
“ rt ‘ wow others are giad? 
“ t ent ‘ others are guy”? 
Vale ‘ ti ge down ite head 
Wile eve ‘ towa the eune® golden 
M et er daye that are ywone, 
ish d and friendships 
dhtewe fon ae it glideth etillon, 
letu sfed by the rocks In ite way 
“ art the oping when others are glad 
“Wi thy ent when others are gay ? 
Dothe Mowers that in otintoer thelr aweet 
amrnnies ed, 
whine ttle foidea from the beauty and light 
of the da 
Whatever t orrow that preys on thy heart, 
muel cftears apd silence become thee not 
' * 
Then jook up in hope, bid each dark cloud 
depart, 
And the sunshine of joy shall return to thy 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


* PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 


BY THK AUTHOR GF 
VAKOOK,’ BKTO., BIO, 
CHAPTER XVI 


(CONTINURD) 


SHE turned her head away, bulheknew 
that there wore tears in ber eyens 

LD Whateould besay ? He could not ox 
plain that if they met bin alone, and with- 


they would 


Whatcould he say to 


oul ber, to morrow, be as | 
friendly s# stn) 
onere her wounded beart? 

Lak 


“that’s all ronmsernee 


here, Nance,’ he maid at last, | 
about separating me 


lends, Of course, they couldn't 


frois my tt 


atop nud talk if they didn’t know you 
And even it they were lost to me, do vou 
think Teter arewhile had you? You 
are all (he wer mie—justalithe world 
and [| wan noother frisond—no one but 
you, Na 
: S tear ran down her cheek, and ber | 
hand stole inte bis, and fluttered there 
like a Ww in | d. Hut though ashe 
seenmed contented and soothed, ehe under 


stood the #iguil anes Ol lhe imeiient Juli 
well, 

lternard understood it too, and suffered 
he did, 


quite as true ae 
her account 
lteuthinn te the heart that she should 
have been» 
hin sake | r bis sake! 


Tle drew teed bin and kissed her with 


prareeconate elnone and tomer pity, and 
mt bre cli Hee rome within Dion the ress 
i nt shor his lawful wife, even 
”vAK hoe “il 

Vijst ¢ yp she seomed to have foryot 
tom the the lane, but now and 
Wastlii a ‘ Vs crossor ber face, am she sul 
wt his fowl her book lylng face down 
wards oli ie a), and presently she said 

‘Cyril, | wa you lodo something for 
uie,."" 

‘Nate it oh, queen,” he responded, in 
nia roppiboy: OS paper and looking 
dowtl «a 

“| sot you to go to London to mor 
row 

A) w ne some singing leaves,"’ 
hits Say i negand alluding to Lamwedll’s 
poo, w e bad read to bing, 

anvihiog l want ye 
to 4 Wi ee your 6niudis, Slay 
there a ‘ sid spend the tle as yor 
se t before | came t Spor 
your iste 

Nar vA 

“korgive n Cear!’ she murmured it 
alow volow an olltiog her head fal] softly 
aginst ‘Toat was upkind and 
Ungenercus hut dou't you see what | 
want? That the thoughtol all you have 


surrendered for me is meking ine wreteh 
ed! Dont refuse te go, Cyril, dent.” 

“CALL right he said quietly, soothingly, 
“Twill geawnd getiny letters and look in 
alt theeiu! 
fulone, Absence makes the Leart grow 
fonder, et * 
that I shall be 
and shal) love you all the better for being 
away from you 


Il see whal you want you art- 


\od you know well enough 
ying to get back to you, 


She suiied inscrutably, “Yea, that is 
it,’ she said. “How well you understaad 
me!’’ 

“OF eourse | do,”’ he retorted “Very 
well; I'll go up to town to morrow here 
aré one ortwo things we want—some more 
hooks. for inetance. I « pose if | sWaY 
for threes or f irs it w ner 
purm™ 

N ~ mA not we ack 
afle ner Dine at ¥ rciub or wherever 
} 8 iné, and epjoy yourself with 


But wholly on 


x! { and seorned, and for | 


| staying, 
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your friends, Then J shall feel that I have 
not robbed you of everything.” 

She, herself, ordered the dog cart to take 
him to the station after breakfast, but 
though she was more than usually cheer- 
ful during that meal, ber face grew pale 
and her eyes moist as the moment came for 
hiin to depart. 

“Say the word, and I'!! stay, Nance,”’ be 
said, as folded in bis arms >he bid her face 
against his heart. ‘“‘Kemember that you 
are sending me away, and against my 
will.” 

“No, no,” she said, smiling up at bim 
and fighting her tears successfully. ‘You 
shall go, but—this is the first time we have 
parted, Cyril, ten't 1?” 

“And it shall be the bast, unless you 
drive ine away again, dearest,’’ be said. 

She stood at the door and waved bim an 
adieu as the dog cart drove away, then 
went up to ber room and flung herself 


| down on her knees beside the bed. But 


only fora moment or two, and she rose 
and wiped away ber tears, chiding herself 


reproachiully. She felt that she had done | 


right in sendiog him. But the hours— 
heaven, with what weary slowness they 
dragged themselves along! She could not 
read for thinking of biun, and as she was 
unaccustomed to absolute indolence, she 
looked round for sometbing to do, Her 
eyes fell upon the lace-pillow which Ber- 
nard bad brought from Eden-row with the 


other things, and with a sigh that was half | 


a painful one and half one of relief, she 
took it down to the parlor and began to 
make some lace, 

Bernard went straight to bis rooms, con- 
scious of a feeling of strangeness as he 
walked along the well-known streets and 
ascended t! 6 familiar stairs It seemed to 
him as if be bad been away for years, as if 
he were apotber person; as ifthe old Ber- 
nard Yorke had did and he were his 
ghost. 

Robson was dusting the room, and re- 
ceived tis waster wilh surprise and pléas- 
ure, Bernard bad a knack gf winning the 
regard of bis servants and inféeriorsa, 

“Oo, Mr. Bornard!’ exclaimod Robson, 
“| didn’t know you were coming back, or 
I'd have bad the place ready, #ir. Shall I 
get you some breakfast?” 

Bernard laungbed. Whata different life 
—a healthier, purer life he had been lead- 
ing lately to the old one of late hours and 
fushionable dissipation ! 

“] bDreakfasted hours ago: in the dark 
ages, Robson, thanks,’ he said. 

‘“Yos, sir,’ said Robson, dissreetiy sup- 
pressing any sign Of curiosity or surprise, 
“Will you lunch or dine at home, sir? 


Ive kept the bed aired.” 


“No; and | am off back to—to where I'm 
this afternoon,’ said Bernard. 
“Those the letters?’ And he took the pile 
from the mantelishbel! 
Any news?” 
ON oo, bir, Dot much,’ 
looking at his 


replied K Db ion, 


mastér and wondering 
where he had been and what he had teen 
doing. ‘*Whatever he's been up to,” he 
thought, “its agreed with him. 
saw him look better.’’ 
won the 


Never 
Pear 
Lord 

They say 


“No, air. 
Blossou Handicap, and 
Stoyle backed ber very heavy. 
be's won ten thousand or more,” 
Kernard nodded without looking up 
frour tis letters, 
“Hope you had something on 


you, | 


Kobson.’”’ 
bad a trifle, But bis 
ordsbip i# a lucky gentleman, isn’t he 
sir? tle alWays Manages tO spotthe win 
uer,’’ 


“Thank 


“Lord Stoyle knows his way ebout,’’ 
said Keroard atsently  Hehad come upon 
wietterin bis fathers Morid hand, and it 
made hint vaguely uneasy. Tho dear old, 
young tather ! 

“Drak Beeknankp’—it ran—"I wonder 
whether you would care torua down here 
x tow days? It's rather rough to ask you 
Justin the middle of the season, anu when 
I know you are wanted s>» much, and are 
enjoying yourself; but 1 am rather hipped 
and out of sorts. For the first time for 
goodness kuows Low many years | have 
had to call in old Blunderly, the doctor, 
He came, ana we laughed and chatted ;and 
I’ve got a bottle of medicine on the man 
tleshelf which I need not say I've no in- 
tention of taking. I think 1 want a tonic 
—fancy me taking a tonic!—aud the most 
éflective one I think of is yourself, my 
dear lad. Run down if you oan, and cheer 
up your dad.— Your loving father, 

“TERENCE YORKE ”’ 
open this to say I’m better. 
There wasn't anything the matter with me 
really, though that old 


“op, S—!I 


Blunderly hinted 
that there was something wrong with the 

Why, I can’t 
t feeling It quiver as 
were on wires, and never could. Don’t 


up to 


heart (Of cours?’ there 
See & | retty girl witt 


tit 


trouble to come down; | may run 
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you. By the way, give my love to Miss 
Damerei when you see ber, and tell her— 
well, perbaps I’d better tell her myself 
that if ] were twenty years younger I’dtry 
aud persuade ber to change ber name. 
You tucky youth! I'll explain why when 
Il ses you. By the way, it occurs to me 
that you might want some cash, There is 
a cheque inside this.”’ 

‘Dear old father!’ Bernard murmured, 
He longed to go down to him, but—well, 
bis first duty was to the woman who had 
the greatest claim to bim. He could not 
leave Nance for even a night. He wrote a 


cannot understand why you do not know 
it Where have you been? Have you not 
seen the papers’? She has been dead more 
than a month.”’ 

Bernard could only stare. 

“It wasan accident. She was getting 
out of the carriage at Mariborough House 
when the borses, startled by a band—!| 
think it was a Salvation Army band— 
started forward and bolted. She was 


| thrown to the ground, and—” Shestopped. 
| “The doctors said it was the sudden shock.’’ 


hasty, affectionate note to Sir Terence,then | 


opened the rest of his letters, 
They were mostly invitations and bills, 


and he dropped them into the*waste paper 


basket with impartial indifference. 


Then be put on his hat and went down > 


| she said. 


Bernard still stared at her. 

“I bave heard nothing,”’ he said. 

Then he remembered the newspaper 
boy, with bis yell of “‘Haccident toa coun- 
teas !"’ and be covered his eyes. 

“I cannot think where you have been,” 
“It was in all the papers.” 
“T_T have not seen the papers,”’ he said 


totheclub, On his way he stopped ata awkwardly. 
| jeweller’s and Lought a plain, but beavy 


gold bracelet, and a couple of sufficiently 
costly rings for Nance. “Though,” he 
thought to bimeself, as he dropped them 


into his pocket, ‘she would be just as well | 


pleased with a penny bunch of flowers! 
God bless my darling!” 


| 


He lunched at the Corinthian, and was | 


with unfeigned warmth by his 
Some of them insisted upon bis 


greeted 
friends. 


sharing their table, and playing a game of | 


billiards with them afterwards; but though 


he was not inseosible of their kindness, bis | 
thoughis strayed to Long Ditton, to Myrtle | 


Cottage, and Nance; and, while he played 
with bis usual skill, he longed to be back 
with her. 

Tearing himself away with some diffi 
culty, be went to a bookseller’s in Regent 
Street, and was choosing some novels and 
volumes of poems for Nance, when a 
young lady entered. Bernard was in the 
throes of selecting from a pile of more of 
less interesting valumes, and scarcely 
looked up as she came near him, and was 
startled into an exclamation on hearing 
his name spoken by Felicia Daimerel’s 
voice, 

He dropped the book he had been hold- 
ing, and turned to her, 

She was dressed in deep mourning, and 
ber face was very grave. But it looked 
very lovely with the flush which deepened 
on it as he took her hand. 

‘Miss Damerel!’ ne said. 
asurprise.’’ It seemed to bim as if he had 
been away for yoars, 

“Why 7?" she said, softly. 
left London, 
books,’’ 

Bernard colored, then he glanced at ber 
black dress, 

“l'yve—I've been away,” bessid. ‘And 
you know when you’ve been away you al 
ways think that everyone else has, But,” 
lowering Lis voice, “you are in mourn- 
ing.” 

Her dark eyes scanned his face intently. 

‘Have you not heard ?”’ sbe said, in a 
LOW VoOioea, 

“No,” he said, uneasily, almost guil 
lily. 

“Where can you have been?’ she said. 
“Out of the civilized world ?” 

“Yers,”’ he said, awkwardly. ‘I’ve 
been —— But whoisit? Iam so sorry.’ 

She turned to the counter, and took up 
the book she had purchased, “Il am going 
home to tea,’’ she said, “If you care to 


’ 


“IT have not 
and I often come here for 


come—’ 

Bernard hesitated fora moment. There 
would just be time for him to take a cup 
of tea with Lady Winsbireand Miss Dame- 
rei, and catch the train he had chosen to 
Long Ditton. 

He accoww panied her in the brougham— 
failing to notice that the coachman and 
foolmen were in mourning liveries—-and 
then they drove to Lady Winshire’s, 


As he lovuked round the luxurious draw- | 


ing-room it seeéined once wore to bim as if 
he were bis own ghost. Had he really 
been on the point of asking Felicia Dame 
re] to be his wile? 

She was as beautiful as ever, as she sa’ 
at the table pouring out the tea; but 
her beauty cid not appeal to his senses any 
longer. His heart was futl of Nance— 
Nance, with her red gold bair and violet 
eyes, with ber soft, fute-like voice and be 
wildering grace 

“You take sugar, I know,” said Felicia. 

“Thanks,’’ he aaid. “How good of you 
to remember! How is Lady Winshire, 
and where is she ?’’ 

She looked at him steadily fora moment; 
then her be utiful eyes—and though they 
were not 4s lovely as Nance’s, they were 
beautiful—dropped. 

“Then it is really true that you do not 
know?” she said, very quietly. 
Winshbire is dead 


*-Lady 


‘“Dead!"" He put 
stared at her aghast. 
‘““Yes,’’ she said as quietly as before, ‘I 


down his cup, and 


“No? Have you been abroad ?”’ 

“Ne,” he said. “The fact is—but, oh, I 
am so sorry,’’ and bis hand went up to his 
eyessgain. Lady Winshire had been a 
good friend to him, and he mourned her 
death sincerely. 

‘Yes; Iam sure you must be. She was— 
well, yes, ratber fond of you. ButI dare- 
say you wonder why I am still here.”’ 

Bernard had not had time to thick of the 
fact, but it struck him, as sbe alluded to it, 
as singular. 

Felicia Damerel cast down her eyes for a 
moment, then raised them to bis. 

‘‘Lady Winshire left me all her private 
fortune,” she said, quietly. 

“T—] am glad,” said Bernard. 

“Thank you, It is a very large one. 
Everyt« dy is surprised—I was astounded 
—at its extent. I am that most unfortunate 


| of women—a rich heiress.”’ 


Bernard remembered the line in his fa- 
ther’s letter and understood it. Hecolored, 
‘“I—I congratulate you,” he said. ‘She 


_ could not have left the money to a more 


“This—thisis | 


worthy person.’’ 

“Thanks,’’ she said. There was a pause. 
Bernard stirred his tea. 

‘“‘And now tell me where you have been 
and what you have been doing,” she said, 
with asmile—the smile which a woman 
gives when she wants to win a confidence. 

Bernard took up a slice of bread-and- 
butter, and wondered whether he should 
catch bis train. 

“Oh, I have been boating up the rivér,” 
he said carelessly. 

“Yous?” she said. “I did not know you 
were as fond of it as all that. One does 
not leave London for the river for a whole 
month——”’ 

“] got rather tired of London,” he said 
feebly. ‘I’ve got a cottage up there. It’s 
very joily, and—and——’”’ Ee pulled out 
his watch. ‘I’m afraid | must go. Any- 
thing I could say wouldn’t express my 
grief at Lady Winshire’s death, or my 
satisfaction that you are her heiress, and— 
and——”’ 

She took the hand he held out to her, 
and her warm soft fingers closed over it, 
while her dark eyes sought his appeal- 
ingly. 

Few men could have resisted the pres- 
sure or the look, Dut Bernard was think- 
ing of Nance and bis train. 

“Good-bye !’’ he said. 

Her band still clung to his, her heart 
still spoke in her eyes and said plainly, 
“Stay !’? But as that moment the door 
opened and the footman announced Lord 
Stoy le. 

Bernard started and dropped her hand. 

The two men drew themselves up to 
their full height, and looked at each other 
as men look when they are mortal foes. 
Ther Bernard turned and left the room. 

Felicia Damerel sank into a chair beside 
the table. 

“T am afraid the tea is cold, Lord 
Stoy!le,’’ she said. “Mr. Yorke has had the 
best of it.’”’ 

“Mr. Yorke is a very fortunate man,” 
he said, leaning forward and passing oné 
thin band over the other and looking at 
her with a significance which she noticed 
at once, 

“What do you mean?” she asked, arrest 
ing her hand on its way to the tea urn. 

“Nothing, but that he has preceded me,” 
he said, still smiling. 

She poured out his tea. 

“Mr. Yorke has been away for 80 16 
time,” she said. “He had not beard of 
Lady Winshbire’s death, even. 1 wonder 
where he has been ?”’ 

Lord Stoyle stirred his tea slowly. 

“T know,” he said, “Shall I tell?’ 

S-mething in his manner, in bis sardo- 
nic tone, struck her. 

“By all means,” she said. ‘Not that | 
am curious. Have you been spying 00 
bim ?”’ 

His pale face flushed reesentfully at ber 
scornful tone. 


“J am the last man to play the spy——”’ 

‘Really ?”’ she put in mockingly. 

“Yes, but by mere chance I have dis- 
covered Mr. Yorke’s retreat—forgive me, | 
was going to say little game. If you care 
to know—well, I ca. tell you.” 

Tell me!”’ she said below her breath. 

And at this moment Bernard was speed - 
ing back to Nance, fully persuaded that 
hissecret was unknown, little dreaming 
thatthe cloud which would overshadow 
his life happiness was creeping over the 
sky! 





CHAPTER XVIL 

ORD STOYLE fixed his light eyes on 

| Felicia Damerel’s face. It was pale 

with something that was not far re- 

moved from apprehension; the dark eyes 

were downcast, the fauitiess lips tightly 
com pressed, 

In his fasbion this man loved her, had 

always done #0; but of a certainty loved 


ing her his wife now that she 
[lady Winshire’s vast wealth. 
was rich enough; but some men can never 
have too much money, and the more they 
have the more they want, and Lord Stoyle 
was one of these. 

Besides, there was a chance of injuring 
Bernard Yorke—a chance which made bis 
cold heart beat with malignant pleasure. 

“] daresay you wonder why I should 
care to tell you,” he said after a paure 

She raised her eyes to his with a glance 
of scorn. 

“No, Ido not. 1 know that you hate 
him. But why I do not know.” 

‘Yes; you are right,’’ he said coolly, ‘I 
hate bim. Because I love you.”’ 

She did not start, but her eyes dropped 
again. 

“1 love you, and I know that this fellow 
has come between us—has always done so. 
You can’t deny it.”’ 

“J neither assent to it nor deny it,’’ she 
said in measured tones, 

“You think that he is everything that is 
lofty and—and noble,”’ he said witb a faint 
sneer and a touch of color in his face, ‘1 
know the kind of idea you have of him; 
and | know that if it had not been for him, 
you—I should have stood a better chance 
of winning you. You can’t be surprised 
at my wanting to show him up.”’ 

“Nothing you did in that way would 
surprise meé,”’ she said. 

He winced and the flush deepened. 

“You are hard on me,” he said, “harder 
than | deserve. Everything's fair in love 
or war, aud I won’t deny that I’m glad to 
be able to undeceive you as to Bernard 
Yorke’s character. How could I go on let- 
tng you think bim all that’sstraight when 
1 know that he is a villain?’ 

Her eyes flashed. 

“It is easy tocalla man names, especi- 
ally when he is absent,” she said. ‘But 
you haven’t understood me yet, as you call 
it; you had better tell me what you are 
dying to tell me, but please understand 
that I do not promise to believe you.”’ 

“Thank you,” he said in a low voice; ‘I, 
at any rate, am not ea liar.”’ 

“While Mr. Yorke is? 
please,”’ 

Nhe tapped the floor with her foot im- 
patiently. 

Lord Stoyle paused, as if he enjoyed ber 
fierce impatience, . 

“Do you know Lony Ditton?” he asked, 

‘Long Ditton?” She repeated the name 
sharply. ‘‘No—yes; it is somewhere up 
the river, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes. A pretty, quiet place——”’ 

‘*W hat about it ?”’ she broke in. 

“Tl was on the river with my brother, 
yesterday,’’ he went on slowly, ‘‘and we 
stopped there, He rode back to Hampton 
—to the barracks—leaving me to come 
back from Ditton by train. I had the best 
part of an hour to wait, and J got a cigar 
and went and sat beside the river. I was 
nearly asleep when Ibeard voices, a man’s 
and a woman’s. Something in the man’s 
struck me as familiar, and I sat upon my 
6lbow and waited for the boat to pass. The 
nan who was rowi: g was Bernard Yorke, 
and a girl was in the stern.”’ 

Felicia Damerel stretched out her hand 
for her cup, and smiled scornfully, but the 
hand trembled. 

“Is that all?” she said contemptuously. 
“Why should he not take a girl on the 
river? Have you never done so, Lord 
Stoyle? Was she pretty ?” 

“Very,” be ssid slowly, watching her 
from under his thick lids, “especially 80. 
One of those faces you see in pictures, 
don’t you know. Complexion like cream 
or ivory, reddish hair—what do you call 
it, auburn ?—with a golden tinge in it, and 
darkish blue eyes; the sort of face the artist 
fellows rave about. You see it in the New 
Gallery and places of that sort.” 


1 see, 


Go on, 
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Felicia’s lips quivered. 

“All which goes to prove that Mr. Yorke 
isa man of excellent taste, but nothing 
more, Lord Stoyle. Ab,I see. You mean 
me to understand that—that—— What 
vile, selfish creatures—the best of you— 
you men are! Butis he worre than the 
rest— worse than you, for instance ?’’ 

Her eyes flasbed upon bim. 

He lowered bis. 

‘Men are all very much alike,’’ he said 
coolly. ‘But that isn’t all. They rowed 
past, and I got up after a time and went 
for my train. | lost my way, and found 
myself near the village again. Hernard 
Yorke and the young lady passed me and 
went into a cottage onthe heath. I bad 
lost another train, and having nothing 
better to do, I strolled into the inn and got 
some tea, and——”’ 

“And made some inquiries,” she said 
scornfully. ‘i should think it comes na- 


| tural to you to play the spy, Lord Stoyle.” 
her better and was more desirous of mak. 


He shot a glance at her which was inore 


| like that of bate than love. 
He himeelf | 


“I don’t know what you mean by play- 
ing the spy,” he said. ‘:I felt a littie curi- 
ous to know who the girl was, because— 
well I thought you would like to know.” 

That shaft went home, and she cast down 
her eyes. 

“Well? You discovered, what?’ 

“That they had been living in the cot- 
tage for the last montb,”’ he said. 

She half rose, then sank back in the 
chair, her lips tightly com pressed, her face 
very pale. A flerce jealousy was gnawing 
at his beart. 
she murmured, almost inaudibly. 

**Yes,’’ he drewled, “though, in a way, 
not so bad as you think, He looked very 
happy, never saw bim brighter; but a 
pewly-married wan ought to look jolly, 
oughtn’t he ?”’ 

She sprang to her feet, overturning the 
costly tea equipage, aud confronted him 
with a face deathly white, from which the 
dark eyes flashed like hot coais. 

‘*Married !"’ she breathed. 

‘“Why—yes,” he drawled. ‘Shall | 
riog for the servant to pick these things 
up?” 

She stayed bim with an imperious geés- 
ture. 


“Married! It—itisa lie!’ she panted, 


“He is as bad as the rest,’’ | 
| you, 


\ 


| avenged herself so easily. She could have 


“Myrtle Cottage,” she murmured, as if 
she had not heard him. 

Then she stopped opposite bim, and, 
looking over his head, said 

‘ Good day, Lord Stoyle.”’ 

He rose and turned bis hat round, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on ber. 

He had done for Bernard Yorke, but 
what about himseif ? 

“You baven't forgotten what I told you 
just now?’ he said. ‘It was for your sake 
that I bunted out the truth. I wanted to 
show you what a poor kind of fellow this 
Yorke was. I’d do anything for you, to 
win a smile from you, Felicia.” 

She looked at him fixedly, vet absentiy. 

“You would do anything?" she echoed, 

“Anything "’ he repeated, with a veheiu- 
ence that sounded strangely in him. 

She stood before him tilent for a moment 
then she said in a low voice and slowly, as 
if she were weighing every word— 

“You are right. He is vile—vile—vile 
and treacherous! Only—only amonth ago 
he spoke. Yes, | have been deceived 


cruelly! You know it, and I do not care 
to deny it. Ob, if] could only make him 
suffer! If | could only get my revenge!" 


Her breath came painfully, her lips were 
parted, showing the white regular teeth. 
She stretched out her hand, 

‘Help me to—to punish him; help me to 
make him feel something of what I feel 
now !”’ 

He took her hot handa in 
and pressed them. 

“Pll do anything you like,’’ he said. 
“He ought to be punished. I will help 
And——”’ 

She let her hands remain in bis, atill 
looking over his head and beyond him. 

“Yes,” she said with a harsh laugh, 
‘you shall do what you like with me then. 
Even marry me!’ 

He raised her hands to his lips, bul she 
tore them from bis grasp. 

“Gol Go now!’ she panted, turning 
away with set teeth. ‘io, or—or IL shail 
hate you!”’ 


his cold ones 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
E live in sadly degenerate and un- 
satistactory times, In the good old 
cays Felicia Damere! could have 


“So | thought,” he said, in the same slow | em ployed the hired a-sassin, who was al- 


tone. 
they hadn't seen the young lady.”’ 

“What—what do you mean?’ 
breithed, 


she 


“Tbat she wasn’t that kind of girl,’’ he | 


said, significantly, “One can tell, don’t 
you know Oh, yes, she is bis wife right 
enough. 
ies.’’ He looked «ut her steadily as a man 
of bia kind does when he is lying. ‘1 
found out that they were married five 


weeks ago; I’ve seen the register this morn. | 


ing. It’sall right. You can ask him ff 
you like. He will own up, 1] daresay. And 
she wearsaring. I saw it on her hand. 
Not the sort of girl to wear aring unlesa— 
unless she had aright toit. You'd say so 
if you saw ber.’”’ 

She atill stood, drawn to her full height, 
as if powerless to move, as if turned to 
stone. A wild despair raged in her heart, 
the room span round before her eyes. 
Married! Lost to her for ever, tor ever! 
She bad loved bim. He had nearly asked 
her to be bis wife, and then—then he had 
left her, deceived her,and married another 
woman ! 

The wild words she bad spoken to Lady 
Winshire flashed across ber mind, She 
had said that if Bernard Yorke left ber for 
another woman, she would kil! ber or her- 
self, 

‘sJ—] don’t believe it,’’ she said al last, 
in athick voice. ‘It isa lie!’ 

“J thought you'd say #0,” be said quilet- 
ly, ‘but it’s the truth. J knew you 
wouldn’t thank me for telling you; not at 
first. Buti think you might be a little 
more civil. You couldn’t expect me to let 
you go on believing in him. Why didn’t 
he tel! you the truth this afternoon, instead 
of clinging on to your hand as | found him 
when I came in?’ 

Sbe sank into a chair, then rose again 

Lord Stoyle thought of the tiger in the 
den at the Z00 as he watched her. 

“Where are they? What is the name of 
the place ?’’ she asked at last. 

“Long | itton,’’ he said. 
ing under the vame of Kernerd. Wants 
to keep it quiet from his fatber, | daresay. 
The girl looks a lady, but—well, | should 
say that she was a nobody, that be’d mar- 
ried ceneath him. Myrtie Cottage, Long 
Ditton. But,’ he added quickly, ‘you're 
not thinking of going there and making a 
scene? What would be the goodTt Ke 
sides, thipk of the scandal. You 
want yonr name in the Society papers;you 
don’t want——’’ 


don't 


Besides, | made further inquir- | 


“They are liv-. 


“So anyone would bave thought if | ways ready to hand, and # bow! of poison | 


or a bine-inch dagger would have ‘re 


moved” either Bernard or Nance —or both 


of them—and Felicia’s jealousy = anid 
wounded love would havejbeen appeared. 

But, alas! the paid sssassin in 
date, he has gone, perhaps for ever; and 
Felicia, as she lay across her bed, ber 
burning cheeks clasped in her burning 


out ot 


| hands, felt powerless, notwithstanding the 


promise of Lord Stoyle's sasistance, 

Bernard Yorke married! And she had 
hoped that, now Lady Winshire’s wealth 
bad cometo her, she would be his wile. 
Married! It was worse than if 
died. At that moment she wished hin 
dead with all her heart, for passion has an 
odd koack ot swinging round from love to 
hate. 

Presently she began to ask herself whom 
he bad married. It was not one in their 
own set, or there would have been no rea- 
eon for concealment. [t wiust be some girl 
of the Jower class, someone of whom he 
was ashamed. She clenched her bands at 
the thought, and ber white, 6ven teeth, bit 
at the satin coverlid. 

The blind, miserable fool, to turn from 
her to some vulgar girl with # pretty tace! 
Lord Stoyle had said that the girl 
beautiful. He had spoken of auburn hair, 
violet eyes, Was she, then, this common 
girl, more beautiful than she, Feiicia? 

She gotup and went to the giass, and 
shuddered as she looked at the white face 
aud red eyes that looked out at ber from 
the daintily-draped tirror. 

How #he must love him —this man 
lad left her, passed her by—that hina de- 
sertion could #o transform her! 

She felt that life was over tur 
ali joy, and hope of joy, weredeal, There 


he had 


was 


who 


her: that 
was only one thing to live for, and that 
was—revenge ! 

But how to obtain it? How? 

As#ehe crouched in a chair, 
writhing together in her lap, the hateful 
desire to se¢@ thia girl, who bad snatched 
bis love from Ler, took possession Of her 
She wanted to see what she was like-—to 
see with her own eyes what it was that had 
stolen Bernard »s heart from her 


her hands 


She bad said that she would nol go to 
Long Ditton and make a scene, and #hé 
would not; but «he resol ved that + he wor 
go, quietly, secretly, and see Hernar 
wife. She would wa a Gay r “ wait 
anotil ehe could proceed coolly ana cau 
tiously There must be s0me6e Way 


punishing him, 


of lnjuring them botb,and 





she would devote every faculiy, ali her 
energy, to the task. 
She lay awake «ll that night, tossing to 


and fro feverishiv, and “as ao pale and 


haggard in the moroliog that Bowden, 
who still remained with her, was quite 
concerned whon she came in with the 


morning's letters, 

“Itia nothing. I am quite weil, It is the 
beat," sald Feliciaim patiently and wearily. 

“I think you ought to rest, mias,’’ said 
Bowden, and «ne held back the levters in 
her hand. But Felicia took (hem from her, 
Klaneed at them, and threw them aside, 

“They are mostly bilis,"’ abe sald, “Pay 
them.”’ 

“Yeu, miss,’ said Howden. There are 
one or two oid ones as well. There's that 
one of Miss Grey's for the lace, Shall I 
pay that?’ 

Folicia assented with a gesture, 

“And perbaps I'd better get her to make 
some black lace for that new evening 
drees,’’ said Bowden, thinking that per- 
bape a little “millinery’ talk might rouse 
ber mistress from her lethargy. “She's 
quite as good as Madame Cerise, and ohear- 
or, not that that matters now, mina,’ 

Felicia iighed. No, it did not matter 
now, She was rich enough to be able to 
disregard ecoaomy. Kich, you; but how 
wretched ! 

“L think I'd better send 
got her addreasa."’ 


lor her. I've 

Felicia looked up languldly. 

“Is ittar? shesaid. “I think I will Ko 
and see her.’’ 

It would take her out of the bouse, 
would be something to do, something to 
think about, 

Bowden went up and found the bill, and 
Felicia putitin ber pocket. She forgot 
it, however, until she drew it out with her 
bandkerchie! iater in the morning; then, 
listlessly, she ordered the brougham and 
had herself driven to Eden-row. On the 
way she beyvan to regretthe whim that had 
prompted her to come, and was on the 
polat of telling the coachman to return 
home, but changed her mind again, even 
as she leant forward to pull the check 
string, and #at back with a weary sigh, 


[TO BK CONTINURD, } 


PoLITeNkss —1¢ bas been truly said that 
‘politeness is the oll which allows the 
wheels of society to turn easily,’ and tt is 
an aphorism worth bearing in mind, It 
may salely be said that the habit of polite- 
ness is avery subtio and fine thing; and 
for it to lastand wear well, and be a pro- 
ductive of bappiness as it is capable of be- 
ing, tmust never be laid aside, aeven in 
the most Intiinatle relations of lite: nay, it 
is then it that Children 
who in purtery have been taught 
politeness —Which is the oulward sign of 


is mos*l valuable, 


thei 


cousideraticon tor the feetings of others— 
have throvuyh ) aU Vanlage over thelr 
less fortunate contomporarios, They are 
like ty the fi lors—perhaps without 
much easoniog why -at the age when the 
rowel feoung of @idere te inost procious: and 
itthey rise in toe world, liey bear abous 
them that Blam of ‘good breeding’ which 
fie them for at exam ted station, Brothers 
do nol aiwaysrexpect Lhetr sisters in the 
sane sorlol way as the (rue gentleman re- 
specie all woursuhood, and girls may be 
rude too, though ‘generally trom the 
want of a better oxanple. Manners are 
very contagious, and meicly the feminine 
nature is a brit ro imitalive than that 
of man. A Bat contradiction, in which an- 
manner poopie ar sathoraptto indulge 
cften provokes ecine equally harsh retort, 
while areal diflerence of opinion imaeay be 
OX presse n courteous lanyuage and gen- 
the tones 


Per! ap, however t isin tiie 


c'omeat 1@- 


lation of social iilet ' the habitof | olite- 
exw is most @ «cutis The more truly 
womanly awotnan is, the more quick she 
6 (detect the careless nevligence which 
BOUIGL. ee TOD ces assidully ot other 
cays, or the tougu ineto the t nder 
lial suileecorreciing, We should 
all beware of letting our politeness be only 


4 Yarniso ©! isanoer 6asily rubbed off, in- 


stead of something ingrained by early 
training anc hat practice. The want 
of tbabliual courtesy in mestic tife hes 
too offen oecasioned Liat ‘ift ip the lute’ 
which prevents ¢ ete harimnony 
—_>_ > —— 
Is rA ‘ tie ‘ if ‘ni ‘tters ad- 
“xjonal offense 
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LVERMORE, 
fy 4 “ i su 
ang in the wool, 


ed bestde the strean 
on the sleeping land, 
moons sliver wieam 


tore from out the ether blue, 
Like fire flies twinkled down the nigti', 
Where 
Behind the 


ste the sun in erimeon robes, 


mountain went from sight 


The river sang a tender water song, 
And tossed ite wavelets to the shore, 


As we wentoer the meadow land, 





“Kor the Child’s Sake.” 





evening?" 

“Iie seems not quite so well, my 
lady. tle gets very excited at times, then 
it's all lean doto keep him in bed. He 
keeps on saying that some cruel ‘captain 
man’ is going to steal bis mamma, and he 
must go and save her, in fact, he gots quite 
delirious at times,’’ 

The tail golden-baired woman in even- 
ing dress, to whom this remark was ad- 


\V ELL, nurse, bow is Master Jack this 


dressed, flushed ever #o slightly, but 
Inughing lightly she sald : 
“What nonsense the child talks, Of 


course he gots excited, You should not 
let him read so much. It all comes of hia 
reading thore linpowmible tales of adven- 
ture; they excite his brain, and give bim 
all kinds of queer fancies," 

“He always was an oxcitable child, poor 
lamb; but he suffers #0 patiently. You 
will go and kiss him gocd night before 
you go, ny lady 7?) He begged me to teil 
you that he wanted to see his lovely 
mamma before she went out.” 

“Oh you, of course L will, Sir Hubert is 
not going with m6 to-night, #0 be will be 
able to relieve you presently; but | tod 
him I did not see any necessity for my 
staying al home as well because Jack is 
poorly. IT should not be of any use, and it 
is notas ific were anything serious, Sir 
Hubert does not make such a ridiculous 
fuss about that child,’ 

lovely Tady Arnold swept 
dimly lighted inner room, in which her 
little son lay suflering, glancing at ber own 
reflection in the glass as she passed. A 
young woman, married to a man a good 
deal older than herself, she had never 
really cared for her husband, but had mar- 
ried him for «a tithe and «a comfortable 
home, and for this had thrown over aman 
who really loved her, and whom she loved 
as inuch as it was possible for a nature 
like hers to love anybody besides her- 
self, 

This man, Harry Lander, was a poor 
tmnan, Of course, asubaltern in the army. 
They bad known each other since the time 
they were boy and girl together, and as 
time went on had drifted into an engage- 
nent that was eventually to end in mar- 
riage when better days turned up, those 
better days being when he, the penniless 
subaltern, should succeed to the family 
title and estates, the then present baronet 
being a very old man and his father’s balf- 
brother. His father being dead and his 
uncle being childless, be, Harry Lander, 
was the next heir. 

In the meantime, however, Sir Hubert 
Arnold appeared on the scenes, fell in 
love with the beautiful Kose Lancaster, 
and offered himself and his wealth, not 
knowing she was engaged to this other 
nan. She accepled him, and never let 
him know that she was so pledged. Mar- 
ried him; and then wrote out to Aden to 
inform Harry Lander that he must forget 
her, giving as the excuse for her conduct 
the indefiniteness of their engegement,and 
pointing out that “a bird in the hand was 
worth two in the bush;’’ at least that was 
what her argument literally came to, 
Harry Lander never answered that letter, 
but he did not forget the woman who had 
so wronged him, nor yet did he cease to 
love her. 

Kose was net happy in her marriage. 
She had never cared for her husband, and 
when ber child was born she was jealous 
of the love her husband gave to him, and 
Came almost lo dislike the boy as he grew 
older 


W hen, however, it was discovered, that 


his spine was injured, evidently from 
sore fall when an infant, and would in 
a) probability be acripplie for the reat of 
siife, lady Arnold poritively disliked 
ect ” ould never be anything 
a burden and a reproach w ber As 


lime wenton littie Jack grew worse in 


' 
into the 


THE SATURDAY 


stead of better, in spite of the unremitting 
care and attention which bis doting father 
lavished on him, and now, on this par- 
ticular day, he was reelly very illalthough 
his mother would not acknowledge the 
fact, as it would interfere with her plans, 
for on this night Harry Lander was to 
meet ber at a big ball. 

He had returned from Aden about two 
years before, and their intercourse had 
been incessant ever since. He was now a 
captain, having recently got his company, 
and, moreover, had come into his king- 
dom;and she liked having this man to 
dance attendance on her, to the evident 
annoyance of her husband, who, although 
he did not know about the relations which 
formerly existed between them, yet sus- 
pected something of the sort. 

At the same time he never for one mo- 
ment doubted but that his honor would be 
perfectly safein his wife's keeping, and 
was blind to many things that otherwise 
might bave enlightened bim—however-— 

Having reached little Jack's bedside, 
Lady Arnold bent over and gave her son a 
cold kiss on his forehead, and, without a 
word, was turning to go, when the little 


fellow put out his afms and drew her | 
| with her, otherwise she would have liked 


golden head down towards him. 

‘Tiss, mamma; let Jackie tiss oo proply,”’ 
he said, and suiting the action to the word, 
he gave her a vehement hug and showered 
kisses on her face. ‘‘Now I’m like other 
little childrens who tiss their mammas,and 
no one can say I'm not, can they? May I 
always tins oo like that? You sucha soft 
pretty face,’’ proceeding to stroke her face 
with his hot little band. 

“Take care, Jackie, you’recrum pling all 
my ftlowerers, and your fingers are so 
sticky. Let mother go, there’s a good boy, 
and turn round and go to sleep,”’ 

A flush of disappointment spread over 
the child’s face and the corners of his 
mouth dropped ominously, and turning 
on his pillow he gavea little gulp, which 
he tried hard to suppress, and the tears 
trickled slowly between his fingers. But 
Lady Arnold neither heard nor saw; she 
bad gone over to the glass, and was rear- 
ranging the flowers on her dress, and giv- 


ing a touch here and there to the feathery | 


golden bair. 

Justat that moment Sir Hubert came 
into the room. 

‘What, you here, Rose? I thought you 
had gone half-an hour ago.”’ 

‘*No; | Just came up to say good night to 
the child, Nurse asked me just to look in 
at him before | went, so 1 came,”’ 

Sir Hubert came up to her with out- 
stretched bands, his whole face radiant. 
It wasa small thing she had done, and 
what any other mother would have done 
as a matter of course; but this was the first 
time his wife had ever done such a thing, 
and to bis mind it seemed a beginning of 
better things for them all. 


EVENING POST. 


the cot and kissed the child passionate! y. 
He sat there for a long time until the more 
regular breathing told that the little suf- 
ferer was asieep.... Meanwhile Lady 
Arnold had gone off to the bal’, where her 
beauty, vivacity and grace as usual shone 
pre eminent. 

“So sorry your husband could not come 
to-night, Lady Arnold,’ said ber bostess 
with the old familiar society smile and fib, 
Ansa matter of fact, of course she did not 
care in the least, so Lady Arnold need not 
have attempted to explain his absence, 
which she did by saying: 

“Yea, it is really very foolish of him, but 
he fancied that the child was ill. He al- 
ways imagines Jack i« going to die on the 
least provocation—so very absurd of him. 


J told my husband it was probably only | 
_ you suddenly turned coward in this way? 


the result of over-eating himself that 
made Jackie feverish—children are s0 
greedy.” 

“Oh, indeed,’’ was the laconic rejoiner. 
“Unnatural creature,’ she said to herself, 
for she bad children of her own, and could 
not understand the utter lack of maternal 
love or anxiety betrayed by the beautiful 
Lady Arnold. 

However, of course it was nothing to do 
to give, Lady Arnold a piece of her 
mind, 

On entering the ball-room, Kose was soon 
surrounded by a circle of men, eagerly 
asking foradance. She absently granted 
their several requests, but her eyes were 
roving restlessliy round the crowded room 
till at last they found what they sought for 
in the person of a tall, dark, military-look- 
ing man. 

Their eyes met, and a look of recogni- 
tion passed between them, but that was 
all; he made no movement towards her 
whatever, while she, apparently quite sat- 
istied, was led off in triuroph by another 
nan, 

How exquisitely she danced, her perfect 
form moving in perfect time to the strains 
of the band, and her exquisite little feet 
encased in tiny white shoes with large dia- 
mond buckles, glinting in and out from 
the hem of her white dress in a madden- 
ingly bewitching way. 

So, at any rate, thought Captain Sir 


Harry Lander, for of conrse the tall man 


was none other, as he watched her from 
the dark recesses of his corner. 


| they halted quite close to him, but they 


| that way, should he, Mr. Burton?” turn- | 


‘*KRose ! don’t go to night; don’t you see | 


how feverish and ill the child is? Be a 
real mother to him for once, Can you re- 
sist his appeal? See, he is holding out his 
little arins to you,” 

For one moment she wavered, ber heart 
was touched by the mute appeal; the next 
she laughed, and turning on heel, swapt 
out of the room, trailing her rich white 
draperies after her. 

Sir Hubert knew his wife did not care 
for their child, but he had hoped that one 
day she would learn to love the little fel- 
low, who, in spite of her neglect, looked 
upon her as anangel. “His winning ways 
must win her in time,” he thought, and 
this evening, seeing his wife bending over 
the cot, he thought that time had come, 
and it was a bitter blow to him to find he 
was mistaken. 

“Jackie so tired, daddy. Mamma loves 
Jackie, 1 know she does; she let me hug 
her so tight. Jackie so sorry he crushed 


_ the flowers; will mamma forgive me if I 


say 1’m 80 sorry ?—I 80 sorry and so tired. 
Shall I say my prayers to you, daddy, and 
KO to sleep? And closing his eyes and 
folding bis lgtle hands together he began 
abymn. ‘I too tired to say the rest. Will 
God be angry with me? You tell Him I 
80 very tired, then He'll know it’s not ’cos 
l’se naughty.” 

“Very well, Jackie, dear; but God will 
know all about it He knows you feel 
tired, and He loves you, so He will not be 
angry with you.” 

‘tod loves me, daddy loves me, and I 
know mamma loves me too. I'seso happy. 
Good night, daddy dear. What oo crying 
for? Nurse says men never cry, ‘cos it’s 
not brave.’’ 

“Jackie, your too young to understand. 
Why, sometimes even strong, brave men 


Daddy's rather 


unhappy, but you 
nust kiss those tears away K iss the tears 
away, then it will be all right, iny dear 
iitie son,”’ and Sir Hubert bent down over 


evidently had not noticed his presence. He 
bent forward, however, and whispered: 
“In theconservatory, first supper extra.’’ 
Lady Arncld startled slightly, then with 
an easy laugh said : 
“Oh, it is you, Captain Lander. 
really should not hide away in dark corn- 
ers, and then spring a surprise on one in 


ing to her partner. 

‘‘A thousand pardons, 
ask for a dance ?”’ 

“Very late; but why did you not ask me 
before? However, let me see,” studying 
her programme with apparent interest. 
‘Yes, you may have the first supper ex- 
tra, and thet is all I have left.’’ 

**] suppose I must be content with such 
small crumbs; let me write my name 
down,’’ whereupon he wrote his name,and 
then calinly crossing out the names of the 
three following and substituting his own, 
he handed her programme back to her 
with a significant look. The meaning was 
apparently not lost upon her, for she made 
no remark on his decidedly summary dis- 
posal of her programme. 

“How lovely Lady Arnold looks to- 
night,” they said, and some one added : 

“Yes, Sir Hubert is not here to-night,” 
and laughed. ‘By the way, they say heis 
getting a bit annoyed at the way 
that fellow Lander follows her about. Old 
tlame of hers, you know, before she mar- 
ried Arnold, who holds the old-fashioned 
notion that a wife should never look at 
any man but her own lawful spouse,”’ 

‘Poor old chap, he madeéa mistake, then, 


Am I too late to 


when he married ‘my lady;’ she must soon | 


have exploited those ideas, I should 
think.’’ Whereupon they laughed, and 
proceeded with equal facility to discuss 
with vague innuendoes the rest of the com- 
pany. 

“Our dance, I think, Lady Arnold. Will 
you dance, or would you rather sit it out? 
The conservatory looks coo! and comforta- 
ble, shall we go there ?”’ 

“Ob yes, by all means.’’ Then, soto 
voce, ‘This 1s what I came for, Harry. | 
thought this supper extra would never 
come,”’ 

They had reached the conservatory, and 
Lady Arnold had ensconced herself in a 
chair of most alluring depths. Captain 
Lander bent forward and touched her fore- 
head with bis lips; she shrank back invol- 
untarily, 


Presently | 


You 





“Don’t Harry, don’t,’’ she gasped out, 

“But, Rose,I don’t understand; I thought 
you bad made up your mind, by your 
coming bere to-night. Don’t for heaven's 
sake, deceive me again, or by heaven | 
should kill you, Ithink.” Andin his eyes 
there appeared a decidedly dangerous 
glitter. 

He was holding her by the wrist, and bis 
fingers clenched themselves so violently 
that he forced her to cry out for the pain. 

“Don’t trighten me so, Harry; I am 
frightened enough as it is. The fact is [ 
dare not do this. I know! should repent 
the moment sfter, and then it would be 
too late. No, you mast let me go.”’ 

“] can’t, | won’t let you go Rose. Don’t 
you see what you have become to me? | 
cannot do without you. But why have 


Don’t try and persuade me that you have 
anything like religious or moral scruples, 
for I should not believe you.” 

She shrank back and covered her face 
with her bands. Had she sunk so low as 
to be even despised by this man himself? 
Oh, the shame and the horror of it. If he 
ex pressed his contempt now before he had 
secured her, what would he be like when 
she was completely in his power? Then, 
suddenly, the memory of her child at 
home and the burning kisses he had show- 
ered upon her, and his little loving arms 
wound round her neck, came upon her, 
and the possibility of love, real pure true 
love, opened itseif before her and she felt, 
come what might, she would for the future 
try and become worthy of her little son’s 
love. Then, with this new born resolu- 
tion, she turned to her companion and 
said : 

“You are very cruel, but I cannot blame 
you, { deserve your scorn. I have done 
you a greatinjury. I dare not ask your 
forgiveness, Bslieve me, you cannot de- 
spise me more than I despise myself, but 
you must let me go, and forget me, 1 can- 
not do this thing, for my child’s sake——”’ 

“Come, this is really amusing. You 
wish to pose as a devoted mother, but that 
is all humbug. You know you never 
cared for the child, so why try and make 
me believe you do——”’ 

“You will not believe me, I know, but, 
strange as it may seem to you, I do love 
my child, and for his sake you must forget 
me,” and, rising from her chair, she m 
as though sbe would pass him, but 
caught her by the arm and said : 

‘Very well, go, but rememler you have 
made me what | am by your baseness and 
trickery. | was a good man once, but 
when you threw me over to suit your own 
ends, 1 think I became a devil, and now, 
thanks to you, lam whatI am. Are you 


‘satisied with your work? You may well 


shudder, a desperate man is not to be 
trifled with—go !”’ and be almoat threw her 
from him. 

She staggered forward, her face deathly 
white and quivering with fear, but she 
turned towards him once more, her hand 
on the portiere, and a look of such wistful 
agony on her face that ought to have 
touched hiin. 

‘‘Harry, forgive me, Some day I hope 
you will forgive me for the wrong I did 
you. I never can forgive myself,’ and 
here her voice broke in a dry sob; ‘and 
God bless you,’”’ and drawing aside the 
portiere she passed out. 

In the hall a servant met her with a note, 
‘Beg pardon my lady, but I was told to 
give this note to you at once, It came ten 
minutes ago, but 1 could not find you.” 

Lady Arnold mechanicaily opened the 
note and read, ‘Come at once; Jackie is 
dying.—HUBERT.”’ 

The little scrap of paper slipped from 
her fingers and fluttered on to the ground. 
Lady Arnold stood there as if carved in 
stone, with a look of such intensé horror 
on her face that the servant forgetting 
their relative positions, caught her hand 
and implored her to speak. 

“What is it? Can I help you? Tell 
me,’’ 

Slowly she looked round as if she were 
trying to escape from some one or someé- 
thing, then, in quick, low, terrified ac- 
cents, she muttered : 

“They tell me Jackie is dying. Do you 
understand me? My boy, my littie son,is 
dying. I must go to him at once—help 
ine—get me a cab, woman—for God’s sake 
be quick!” Then, covering her face with 
her hands, her whole frame was con vulsed 
by dry, choking sobs, 

“Itis my punishment. | deserve it, but 
I cannot bear it. God is just, but, ob my 
God, be merciful,be merciful!” she wailed. 


* 7 ” - al 
‘“‘Thank God, Rose, you’ve come at last. 
Jackie is sinking fast, and keeps on Cai! 
ing for you. You will go to bim ?” 


“Oh, my husband, I am not worthy. 








vorgive me. Take meé to bim.”” And, 
taking bis wife's band, they went together 
to the bedside of their dying ebild. . The 
poor little flushed face lighted up on see- 
ing them, and eagerly stretching out bis 
litle hands he said: 

“Tiss mummy. Mummy does 
Jackie. Pretty mummy. i! 
crumpled the flowers, but, 1 won't do it 
again, mummy dear. Jackie so tired, but 
| would not go to sleep without saying 
good night to my angel mummy, pretty 
mummy. Jack 


love 


sorry 1, 


love ’0o 80 much, and | 


Jackie so happy now God loves Jackie,and | 


daddy loves Jackie, and mummy loves 
Jackie. Tiss me good-night, mummy,and 
daddy tis# me too,’ 

Tne anguished parents were kneeling by 
his bedside; Rose had buried her head be 
side (he child’s, and her tears were falling 
thick and fast. His little arms were round 


with one another; and it is considered as a 
particular compliment to your neighbor, 
should you condescend to take up a mor- 
sel with your chop-sticks and piace in bis 
mouth. 

At the end of the meal, one of the wait- 
ers goes round with a forbidding-looking 
napkin, which he dips into a bow! of water 
and bands to each person in turn, to wipe 
his mouth and bande with; and, as may be 
imagined, the attention is not much relish- 
ed when it comes to the turn of the last 
person at the table. 

If the Chinese are peculiar in the way 
they eat their dinner, they are even more 
80 in their choice of the disbes com posing 


| it. Though some of them are pleasant to 


his mother’s neck, and he had laid bis | 


cheek against bers. 

The stillness was intense, Presently the 
little hands relaxed their hold, the little 
lips uttered a scarcely perceptible quiver- 
ing sigh, and the little white soul had fled 


to God who gave it. 
* 7 7 ” * & 


the European taste, and in a few cases even 
delicious, the majority of the dishes are 
more or less repugnant to any one who is 
not used to Chinese fare, and often so 
nasty, that consideration for the feelings 
of the host is of no avail when one is called 
upon to eat them. 

A taste for the flesh of domestic animals 
is particularly prevalent amongst the Chi 
nese of all classes. In nearly every city 


| in China are to be found restaurants where 


“Poor Rose, she has been heavily pun- | 


ished, indeed,” said Harry Lander to him- 
self, as he read the brief announcement of 


Jackie’s death in the Times a few days | 
later; “the vengeance has been taken out | 


of my bands. I forgive her, und may God 
forgive me,”” 

Other people on reading the notice re- 
marked that it was a mercy he died, as he 
could never have been anything but a 
helpless cripple had he lived. 

There were only two who knew the full 


dog’s and cat’s flesh is made a special feat- 
ure in the bill of fare. 

The meat is cut into simall pieces, after 
being cooked over a slow fire. It is then 
fried with water-chestnuts, garlic, and oil; 
and those who have tasted it say that it 
makes a very palatable dish. Inthe win 
dows of the res'aurants may be seen car 
casses Of the animals hung up for show; 
and placards and bills of fare displaying 
the appetising announcement that cats and 


| dogs can be served up at a few minutes’ 


bitterness of his death—hbis mother, who | 


had learnt to love bim, but too late, and 
his father wbo idol'zed him. 
sorrow that each shared with the other, a 
new and true love sprang up between 
them, which bad its foundation in Jackie’s 
grave, and now there is a no more devoted 


From this | 


couple in all London than Sir Hubert and | 
his lovely, bat sad faced wife, for the link | 
that binds them together is a little white | 


soul in Heaven. 








A CHINESE MENU, 





notice, 

The flesh of black haired animals is con. 
sidered the best, not so much for the taste, 
but because it is supposed to contain more 
nourishment, The dogs are killed by 
strangling or stabbing, and their carcasses 
are then boiled for atime, to remove tho 
bair; they are then cleaned and prepared 
for show in the windows. 

Dog hams are exported from the province 
of Shan-tung, and, according to Mr. Gray, 
at the commencémerst of summer a cere- 
mony called a chee—consisting of the eat- 


| ing of dog’s flesh -is observed throughout 


OHN CHINAMAN in everything ap- | 


pertaining to eating and drinking is a 
¢/ person of peculiar tastes and a born 
epicure, 


The delicacy of his palateand his | 


love for the good things of this world must | 


be judged by the mechanical rice-swallow- 
ing of a poor coolie, any more than the 
culinary capabilities of a good English 
cook can be gauged by the contents of a 
fried tish shop. 

Even the coolies shovelling down their 
throats bowl after bow] of boiled rice show 
the rudiments at least of a palate as they 
take a dip, after every twenty mouthfuls 
into the little bowl of curry and chiliies 
which stands as the common property of 
the com pany. 

If, too, you stand near and listen to their 
con versation— provided, of course, you un- 
derstand it—you will find it chiefly con- 
sists of a heated discussion regarding the 
quality of the rice on the different estates 
and the flavor peculiar to each crop. And 
who sball say that a man who can detect a 
variety of flavors in boiled rice is not gifted 
with a delicate taste ? 

Except on the occasion of the marriage 
of one of his children, or a birthday, it is 
unusual for a Chinese gentieman to give a 
dinner party at his own house, It is done 
by the middle classes; but in “Society” the 
usual method is to give it at an hotel or on 
one of the “tlower-boats,’’ 

Unlike their neighbors the Japanese, 
they do not squat on the floor during 
inéals, but understand the use and com- 
fort of chairs, 

Most of the dishes of which the dinner 
consists are placed beforehand on the 
lable, which is therefore necessarily a large 
one, and is not graced -with a cloth. The 
meal generally commences with a drink 
all round, followed by a sort of hors 
d ‘euvre, consisting not of dainty appetis- 
Dg morsels, but of fruit and nutes; then 
comes soup; followed by various stews and 
6868, as to the constituents of which 
nore anon, 

It is particularly noticeable that al! the 
dishes are of a decidedly oily flavor, and 
indeed thia appears indispensable to the 
Chinese cook, who, by the way, never 
Sorves his neat roasted as we know it, but 
culup into smali pieces, and stewed or 
broiled, 

Between each course, it is a common 
practic6é to smoke a few whitis of tobacro 

Om) &@ pipe, to while away the interval 
Like Europeans, the Chinese place especial 
Stréss upom the ceremony of taking wine 


the Empire by all classes, 

Pleck cats’ eyes are considered an es. 
pecial delicacy, and at an official dinner 
which the writer once aitended about a 
hundred of them were used to make one 
dish. Their appearance in the plate is, as 
may be imagined, the reverse of appetis- 
ing. 

[n several towns in the Yang-tse Valley, 


'the flesh of mules and horses is much 


eaten; and rats—-which, by the way, are 
very clean feeding animals naturally—are 
a favorite and common article of food, 
They are to be found hanging outside 
shops 6verywhere in @ salted and dried 
state. 

Amongst other curious articles of food 
are preserved eggs. Boiled eggs as ve 


| Timon 
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his Irish triends by calling one of bis char- 
acters—a murderers -Catherine Hayes. 
Catherine Hayes wes a celebrated song- 
stress, hence the objection. His Foker 
was drawn from Andrew Archdehne, who 
never pardoned the impersonation. His 
Portmnan was the celebrated Dr. Cornish, 
and even Edmund Yates figured as young 
Grubstreet, in the “Virginians.” Thack- 
eray himself said that Costigan, in “The 
Koundabout Papers,” was manufactured 
from several live persons 

The supposition that Charles Dickens’ 
father wes the original of Mr. Micawber is 
well known, a8 is also the one that Mra, 
Nickleby was drawn from the mother of 
the novelist. 

Walter Savage Landor and Dickens had 
a decided misunderstanding because the 
former recognized bimaelf as Bc ythorn, in 
“Bleak House.” Leigh Hunt also re. 
sented the fact that Harold Skimpole was 
drawn from bimself. Even Dickens's 
biographer, Forster, has figured as # lay 
tigure, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne had no end «f 
trouble to convince a constantly increasing 
race of Pyncheons thatthe Judge of that 
name in “Tbe House of Seven Gables’ was 
not drawn from a living person, Char 
lotte Bronte drew living pictures in * Shir- 
ley’ to such an ¢xtent that people recog. 
nized and called each other by their new 
or ‘novel’? names. Ceorge Lewis was as- 
sumed to be the original of Gieorge Elict’s 
Mr. Casaubon in **Middlemarch,”’ 

Dante wrote his enemies in hell and 
Michae! Angelo painted themin. Dryden 
was noted for his satires on living persons. 
Pope actually erased the the name of one 
of his characters and put Colley Cibber’s 
in its place. Kyron heavily scored his 
critics and Bulwer did a like office for 
Tennyson, Bulwer was rather accom. 
plished in this respect. He satirized the 
Anthe: um magr zine in “Paul Clifford,’ 
Even George Il. of England was dey icted 
as the keeper of a low den in the same 
novel. 

Tennyson repaid Bulwer his onslaughts 
both in “A Ciaracter’ and in “The New 
and the Poets.”’ 


| who wrote such bumorous naval stories, 
| notably “Peter Simple,’ once sent a cha’. 


lenge to Prof. Maurice because the latier | 


used bis name for # character in “Kustace 
Conway.” 
in “The Lost Leader.’’ He also, at various 
times in his crreer, caricatured Cardinal 
Wiseman, Napoleon ILL. and John Home, 
the spiritualist. The latter figured as 
Sludge, the Medium, Kven our own 
Whittier made Daviel Webster figure in 
one of bis compositions, 

Mine, dé Staci drew Tallyrand’s charac- 
teristics so pointedly thal the portrait was 
recognized by the French statesman, who 
resented it in one of his famous mots. 
When Alfred do Musset and George Sand 
(heir escapade into Italy 


returned from 


| they proceeded to score gach other in nov- 


know them are never eaten, but in their | 
preserved state they are a very favorite 


article of diet. 

The eggs are first washed, and steeped 
fora few bours in water which has been 
rendered aromatic. They are then taken 
out, and the water is used for making a 
paste of saitand lime, This paste is turn. 


ed intoatub and the eggs buried in it, | 


after which it is hermetically sealed and 
kept so for at least a month, Often, 
ever, eggs are kept for years in this atate, 
and whéu very old are considered a great 
del. cacy. 

In fact, a Chinese gentleman 
his eggs as his English confrereé lays down 
his port. The eggs when very old are 
quite black, and, to a Kuropean palate, al 
most tasteless, and quite odorless, 


how- 


lays down 


nnn ee —aa —— 


RFAL PEOPLE IN NOVELS. 





KF Janres McNeill Whistler, 
| New York World, thinks he 

lishing a precedent by objecting to the 
caricature of himself in Dn Manrier’s 
novel, ‘Trilby,” he is very much mistaken. 
The whole range of literature is replete 
with instances of living people Hyguring 


says the 


s estab 


prominently in fiction,some of whom, be 
prominent In the 
W bistier. 


said, are 6ven more 
worid’s regard than Mr 
remember the publica 


which brought 


Most people wil 
tion of “Cape Cod Folks,” 


on a lawsuit because of the too accurate 


drawing of the characteristics Of civing peo 


‘ 


pie. To go further! mack, Thackeray was 


noted tor the way in wl h be ueed his 


friends and enemies Some oO is lay fig 


res were offence others the reverse 


ols they soon after printed. Mrs, Core, 
Mra. Troilope and Lady Morgan used the 
personal element repeatedly, while to 
come upon the real intention of Disraeli's 
novela requires @ key bringing in the 


names of many prominent peoplein Kng 


| land, 


The authors who can be recognized in 
their own work are legion, (roldsmith 
painted himself in “The Good Natured 
Man,.”’ Fielding was the original of Tom 
Jones, Capt. Farqubar was Sir Harry Wil 
dair, Jean Jacques Rousseau dopicted him- 
‘“Heloise,”’ 


Hiawthorne can be seen In 


self in (ioethe was Werther, 
Miles Clover 
dale, while Byron was Childe Harold be- 
youd shadow and doubt 

What was called the‘ 
literature bad great vogue in Byron’s tine 
and he had toany imitators of his method 
of depicting himself. Alfred de M usset 
bas done something cf the same thing. 
Mme. de Stael depicted herse:t in © Cor- 
inne’ and “Delphine,’ and # perfectly 
recogn 24b16 portraitol Thackeray is found 
in “Peodennis.’ Or. Holland was im- 
agined to be the oripinal of the villain in 
bis novel ‘Hitter Sweet,’ and it was 
strongiv insisted upon for awhile that 
Amelie tives Chanier drew herseif in the 
hysterical heroine of “The Quick or the 
Dead.’’ Charles Reade drew Roite trom 
tis own character and acknowledged if 
Charlotte Bronte was Jane Eyre, and (reo 
Eliot was 4 composile of Lomoia, Maggie 
‘Tulliver and possibly Dorothea. 

Of aii authors Sir Walter Seott was the 
Hie telis us in his prefaces 
inst where he obtained his characters, 
éeveu going 80 far as to mention the nates 
of the originals. The very latest phase 
his 6lement in fietion, barring “Triiby 


gloomy grand” of 


most honest. 


is Sherlock Holmes.”’ How Conan Doyle 
founded the tam 6s dele va on as 
professor has been told aga and aga 
t adds further evidences A ‘ 
SU i 4 roa 
al ‘ 


tors, 


| vale, 


Capt. Marryat, | 


Browning scored Wordsworth | 





7 
Scientific and Useful, 


FURL —A process for preparing fuel trou 
kitchen and house refuse bas been patented 
in Gertany, The refuse is dried on large 
trays, ground tow powder, mixed with a 
binding composition in tbe proportion of 
nine parts of powder to one of compost. 
tion then made into Convenient bricks, 
The heat-generating power is claimed to 
equal that of coal, 


Tuk Ky es,—A medical journal says that 
in the continued use of the eyes in auch 
work a4 sewing, bookkeeping, reading 
and studying the saving point ties in 
glancing Up trom such work at short inter- 
Practiced every ten or fifteen min- 
utes it affords a relief to the muscular ten- 
Sion, rests (he eyes and makes the blood 
supply mnuch better, 

Winomiiia The City of Mexico haa 
discovered that a most salutary measure in 
the matter of sanitation would beto secure 
amore rapid tlow of its sewage. Aceord- 
ingly, some twenty-five windmills are to 
be builtin different paris of thecity, ata 
cost of £25 000, whieh will rotate paddle 
wheels in (hie sewers, and thus accor plish 
the desired of ject, 

FiIRK ALAKM., 
French 


The novel tire alarm of a 
consisia of a hollow 
sphere of aluminiui, supported at one 


inventor 


end of an arm with a COUDLEr poise at tle 


other end, the two being arranged to 
balance at the ordinary temperatures and 
pressure of the air. In case of any con- 
siderable disturbances of the air's specific 
gravity, as by a fire, or even «a large ac- 
cumulation of coal-gas, the ball drops and 


rings an electric alarca in falling. 

OuR CLoritts.—.Dr, von Bebber, a Ger- 
MAN weleorologist, has determined how 
hot are the clothes we wear. When the 
Outside temperature is £0 degrees Fabren- 
heit the temperature of the coat is 71 2 de- 
Krees, that between the coat and the waist- 
coat 75.5 degrees, between waistcoat and 
shirt 75.9 degrees, between shirt and un- 
leorshirt 77 | degrees, and between the 


woolen undershirt aod the skin 000 
_—— a -¢ —-—...._.__. 


Farm and tbarden, 


Fires Keep the les outoft the statle, 
Close up the cracks and tack mosquito bar 
over the windows, This may cost you a 
littio money and trouble but it will save 
you many dollars’ worth of horse tlesh, 
Phe horse will pay for it by doing lots 
more hard work without fatigue, 


GRAIN AND Loss There iano point in 
the lite ol au animal when itis votmaking 
grain OF 


two pounds to gain. 


losing, aod every pound lomt is 
All classes of stock 
whould be Kept growing. If the animals 
lose weight under favorable conditions it 
igan indication that better stock should be 


used. 


Caric“e —The use of pure bred cattle 


has greatly inercased the laterest in farm- 
inv. Farmers who care bul littie for their 
sisi pure 
of wood stock on 
4 farin COU6s Broalor interest in farming, 


cattlo tind tore pleasure in 


breeds, With the sdvent 


s greater diversity of crops, 


and better 


cultivation of the soll. 


hee It is afiet that in tmoany of the 


towns where farmers have a market for 


‘attia the butehers iy their teeef or beef 
cattle from the large cities, insany of their 
‘aslomer ‘ Zz arin It should be 
e4a%ler lo raise iit nearer home than 
to Send « distance for st al pay freight 
charges j 4 tie ereditabl that farmers 
jo neotaupply their markets, and it 
ReeTOS Strano Lal ta eters mitt buy ca - 
tisintie cities to supply country trade, 

heuit If your fruit trees suffer in 
“tinier for the want of miotstare and you 
arse = Situated thal the land cannot be 
rriyvatest, try mulehing With coarse hay, 
Htraw orany siiniiar tiaterial, Apply the 
mulieh #ariy i thi acon, and spread it 
onto adepth of thres or four inenes, and 
when teaaten down ! © rainmit will 
prevent the rapid evaporate of moisture 
Preotsy tine lL undernea ane) also keep 
de tie wees 1.6 The expense of 

Itivating yours arc I » 4 alure'’s 
met 1 ft Kee; f ¢ Bonet @boul 
the routs of trees in the reals, and tiers 
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Kooks and Book Love. 

What should we do without books ? 
Can any one conceive the blank despair, 
the dense iynmorance, that would be in- 
evitable without lettars ? Why does not 
some one build a statue to Cadmus, who 
is said to have invented them? The 
phonetic alphabet of the Pho nicians, 
still, with small variation, the alphabet 
of the leading nations, is the prop of 
learning, wealth, health and intelligence; 
equally the friend of the farmer, shop- 
man, *hipman, statesman, scholar, stu- 
dent, chemist, workman and parson, 

These phonetic letters, how different 
from hieroglyphics ! They help us all. 
if we are sick we tly to them; if 
weare in health we enjoy them; in pros- 
perity they divert us, in poverty they 
console us. When weare fresh to the 
world they amuse, teach, instruct and 
delight us; when we are leaving it’ they 
instil a cousolation in a sweeter faith; 
aud there is one, buck, Which, witha 
mayvic key, Opens unto us the very gates 
of Heaven. A blessing upon all books ! 
Tyiants and conquerors do not. like 
them, Vestilent enemies to therm are 
books, ‘cesar, or his heavy soldiers, 
burnt the library at) Alexandria. War 
hates and abjures books; Veace loves 
them. det us huy ourselves that we 
have still peace in the world, and = talk 
fora while about books, 

That was not a bad thought of Ci- 
cero’s, when he called a library the soul 
of ahouve. Ttisso. The tine parlors 
are the body, clothed fairly; the kitchen 
isat ounce its palate and its stomach; but 
the library is its soul, or its soul's pleas- 
‘Books,’ SAYS 
“breathe a soul into the silent walls, 


ure house, Royers, 


Seneca, a clever, cool old heathen, 
whose books were better than his life, 
said that “books were his dear friends,’ 
nid he carries on the simile by telling 
is to be careful in our choice of them, 
just as we should be of our friends, 
And the simile may be carried further 
atil A man with one book— that ts 
one book which he studies above others 

isa Wise, stanch man, hardly to be 
deceived, his wisdom cropping up in 
Tiayic sentences, 

A man ot many books and a man. of 
many triends is a diverse man, a many- 
sided one, amiable, good-tempered, be- 
loved and easily accessible, as well as 
yenerally sought; but he is not perhaps 
adeep man. Then, again, a man may 
read many books, but he loves only two 
Ile cannot love all, although, 
aus (Charles Lamb said, he may be a very 


or three. 


giutton of books, 

When a man loves books he has in 
him that which will console him under 
many sorrows, and strengthen him in 
various trials. It will keep him at home. 
nd make his time pass pleasantly 


leven when visited by bodily or mental 


‘ he can resort to this book-lore 
} 
, 
\ 
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sired eflect. Books were the solace of 
that good man, who has repaid human- 
ity by leaving us a legacy of an imper- 
ishable book himself, ‘‘l am,’’ he said 
to Lady Kesketh, ‘“‘the busiest man 
alive, or that ever lived sequestered as 
I do, and am never idle. My days ac- 
cordingly roll away with most tre- 
mendous rapidity.” 

So will the days and hours of all stu- 
dents and book lovers. And when a 
mati is at home and happy with a book, 
sitting by his fireside, he must be a 
churl if he does not communicate that 
happiness, let bim read now and then 
to his wife and children. Let him de- 
bate @ proposition, or communicate & 
choice thought. Those thoughts will 
yrow and take root in the hearts of the 
listeners. 

Good scattered about is indeed the 
seed of the sower. A man who feels 
sympathy with what is good and noble, 
is at the time he feels that sympathy, 
yood and noble himself, To a poor 
man, book-love is not only a consoling 
preservative, but often a source of bap- 
piness, power and wealth, It lifts him 
from the mechanical drudgery of the 
day. It takes him away from bad com- 
panions, and it gives Lim the close com- 
panionship of a good and ftine-thinking 
man; for while he is reading Bacon or 
Bacon or Shakspere, he is talking with 
Bacon or Shakspere. While his body is 
resting, his mind is working and grow- 
ing. Ile may not be a well-educated 
manu, and may not know Latin or Greek, 
but a very little reflection will enable 
him to understand great thoughts; for, 
let us add, the grealest authors are al- 
ways the clearest. 

When an author becomes obscure and 
dreamy, many people think him grand 
and deep, just as Swift said there were 
persons who believed that a pond was 


deep because it was black and muddy, 


! 


) the kindly sympathies flow, 


and a well shallow because they saw 
the bottom of it. Let us take up asa 
rule not to be disputed, that when an 
author's style is obscure he doves not 
know his own meauing,and when a poet 
‘soars’? into the reyion of the incom- 
preheusible, he is very far away from 
the true region of the sublime, 

All great writers and yreat books, 
from the Isible to Shakspere, are clear 
as daylight, in their best parts as lucid 
as spring water, Symbolism and in- 
anity, a constant twisting and twirling 
of sentences, the pursuit of an allegory 
until it puzzies both reader and author, 
and the latter is obliged to attempt to 
explain, aud then “explain the explana- 
tion,’’ all this is indicative only of a 
weak mind aod a confused intellect. 

But beyond improving nations, books 
have improved the human race, ‘It is 
a blessed thing,” says an author, “to 
write books which shall abate prejudices 
and uniock the human heart, and make 
* Blessed, 
indeed ! and such writers are more than 
kings and priests, for they rule over 
loving and willing subjects, and they 
minister within the sacred precincts of 
the heart itself, 

“Or all priesthoods, aristocracies and 
poverning Classes at present extant in 
the world,’ wrote Carlyle, ‘‘there is no 
class comparable, for its importance, to 
the priesthood of the writers of books.” 
It is true that this priesthood is of no 
Church, and is not in orders; but it is 
not the less important on that account. 
What a power does a writer hold who 
addresses every week, or every day or 
month, a larger congregation than a 
hundred churches could hold! There 
are writers of the present day who 
address as many, nay, more than the 
number indicated, if we put it at its 
largest. 

This importance of the priesthood ot 
letters is carried yet farther. if we re- 
member that the words of a preacher 
fall on our ears and are often forgotten, 


while those of the writer remain. Ink 

Stains are ditlicull to gx mut: ther 
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EVENING 


spere of his own verses, ‘‘I have built 
a monument,” said Horace, ‘“‘which is 
more lasting than brass,’’ or bronze, or 
iron. 

And it was on account of their trans- 
missive qualities that Lord Bacon likened 
books to ships. ‘‘If,’? said that wise 
wan, ‘‘ships are to be commended, how 
much more are letters to be magnitied, 
which, as ships, pass through the vast 
seas of Time, and make ages so distant 
participate in the wisdom, illuminations 
and inventions one of the other!’’ 

ldear, precious indeed are books; great 
are the good writers thereof; but at the 
samme time they are to be held account- 
able as stewards for the right use of 


their rich talents, 
<< 


A rkUDENT man will repair his house 
while the weather is fair, and not put it 
off till winter, a careful pilot will take 
advantage of wind and tide, and so put 
out to sea, not stay till a storm arise; 
the traveler will take his time in his 
journey, and mend his pace when the 
night comes on, lest darkness overtake 
him. The smith strikes the iron when 
hot, lest it grow cool, and so he lose his 
labor. So we sought to take heed to our 
day of grace, to make use of the pres- 
ent time, that when we come to die, we 
may have nothing to do but to die, for 
there will be a time when there will be 
no place for repentance, when time will 
be no more, when the door will be shut, 
when there will be no entrance at all. 

I. it too much to ask of mothers, sis- 
tere, aunts, nurses and governesses—all 
who may be occupied in the care of 
children, especially of girls—that they 
should study thrift of human health and 
human life, by studying somewhat the 
laws of ijife and health? There are 
books—I may say a woole literature of 
books— written by scientific doctors on 
these matters which are, to my mind, 
far more important to the schoolroom 
than half the trashy accomplishments, 
so called, which are expected to be 
known by governesses, 





Were mef so enlightened and studi- 
ous of their own good as to act by the 
dictates of their reason and retlection, 
and nol the opinion of othera, con- 
science would be the steady ruler of hu- 
man life, and the words of truth, law, 
reason, equity and religion would be 
synonymous terms for that only guide 
which makes us pass our days in our 
own favor and approbation, 





ing lefi that is worth keeping. There- | 


fore be sure you look at that. And in 
the next place look to your bealth, and, 
if you have it, praise God, and value it 
next to a good conscience; for health is 
the second blessing that we moitals are 
capable of—a blessing that money can- 
not tuy—therefore value it, and be 
thankful for it. 





Ir often amuses me to hear men im- 
pute a!l their misfortunes to fate, bad 
luck, or destiny, whilst their success or 
yood fortune they ascribe to their own 
sagacily, cleverness, or penetration, It 
seems to such minds that light and 
darkness are one and the same, concen- 
trating from, and being part of the 
same nature. 





Wiril many persons the early age of 
life is passed in sowing in their minds 
the vices that are most suitable to their 
inclinations; the middle age goes on in 
nourishing and maturing those vices; 
and the last age concludes in gathering 
in pain and anguish, the bitter fruits of 
these most accursed seeds, 





MANY a child goes astray, not because 
there is want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks 
sunshine. 


ra I aller Dg perseverance is 
n anae na never to ave a 
striv good enoug! e called a fa 
ire 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





Janx.—In our opinion the “bad luck” 
of breaking a looking-glass merely consists in 
the inconvenience it causes. It fs only the 
ignorant and superstitious who believe in 
“luck; there is no such thing. 


Kinu —Emeralds have for many years 
becn eschewed by fashionable jewellers, and 
ladies who only wear what is for the moment 
perfectly correct. Lately, however, there has 
been a growing demand for these gems. 


Davina.— Myrrh is a resinous gum 
found in Arabia and all round the coast ot the 
Red sea, Whether the compound called by 
chemists “tincture of myrrh” is really made 
from it, we are not prepared to say; you must 
ask some one tin the trade. 


West P.—The great Lick telescope re. 
veuls about 100,000 000 stars, and every one of 
them isa sun, theoretically and by analogy 
giving light and heat to ite planets. Thistele 
scope reveals stars 80 small that it would re- 
qnire 30.000 of them to be visible to the naked 
eye. 

Eyes —Blue eyes denote quickness of 
thought, and generally fine physical develop- 
ment when they are largeand bright. About 
nine-tenths of our engineers, lighthouse-keep- 
ers, policemen, and army and navy officers, 
and wnany others selected for physical perfec- 
tion, have blue eyes. 

W oRRIED.— You are acting very wrong- 
ly in keeping it a secret from your parents. If 
the young man were a desirable acquaintance 
he would not object to your people knowing 
ofthe intimacy: we should say he is by no 
means a suitable or proper companion, and 
you had better break off all connection with 
him, or explain the matter to your parents. 


Youru.—Single young men may make 
presents toa bride ifthey are invited to the 
wedding and accept the invitation; whatever 
they present, however, should be something 
that would be appropriate for both the bride 
and bridegroom, such as a bronze statue of 
some sort, or any pretty little fixture for fit- 
ting up a room. 

HorerruL.—The only thing to do is to go 
straightto the manager of any theatre, and 
state what you want; but we donct for a mo-* 
ment tinagine you will get it, unless you are 
content to begin ina very bumble way—say as 
asuper. Wethink you would do well to give 
up all idea of the stage as a profession; tt is al- 
ready much overstocked, and to succeed you 
must huve either great talent or great influ- 
ence. Education is, of course, essential, 


Hora.—Itis a well known fact among 
horologists (hat no watch will keep the same 
time withtwo people. The cause has not yet 
been definitely ascertained, but it would seem 
that in some mysterious way a watch ts affect- 
ed by the temperament of the wearer.? The 
mere physical difference in gait and ve. 
ment between different people is not su fictent 
to account for ail the variations that have 
been Observed, 


MASHER.—Tbe word “drawing-room”’ is 
abbreviated from “withdrawing room," the 
apartment to which the ladies withdrew from 
the hall, which was the usnal living and 
dining-room. The custom of withdrawing 
after dinner is very ancient, and is derived 
from the Norsemen, for the Vikings always 
dismissed all women from their boisterous 
drinking parties, in which disinissal they 
showed much good-feeling and sense. 


SaALTA.—We should imagine that it 


; ; A | would be next to impossible to reduce the 
Ile that loses his conscience has noth- | 


thickness of your fingers, but continued prac- 
tice on the instrument will render them lis- 
som. Theawkwardness arises probably not 
from thickness,but from want of practice. Try 
rubbing und smoothing the flesh backwards, 
as if you were pulling on gloves, and continu- 
ally work the fingers into various positions 
#0 4s to oOnsure quickness of touch. 


ENGINEER.—The greatest part of the 
Desert of Sahara is, it bas been ascertained, 
from 6,000 to 8.00 feet above the level of the 
ocean. The desert is not rainless, but showers 
cover it with grass fora tew weeks every year, 
large flocks and herds being maintained upon 
its borders, and the oases are depressions in 
which water can be collected and stored. It 
wis at one time believed that the whole of the 
deseit was below the sea level, instead of only 
a comparatively small part of it. 


BEATRICE.—We have repeatedly stated 
the facts about phrenology. It has no valid 
claim to the dignity of «a science. There 1s 
just enongh truth at the bottom of the ky) 
thesis to mislead able but prejudiced men. 
Like everything else of the class, the theory of 
localization of functions has been overdone, 
and the greater truth, of which “phrenology”’ 
is only a traginent, has-been neglected. It 1s 
impossible to give the reasons which are cou- 
clusive against the system without also !1- 
parting a practical knowledge of anatomy #1! 
phystology, to attain which is the work ©! 
years. Authorities have laid stress on the 
want of uniformity between the outside of tlie 
skull and the brain; but thatis only one fact. 


READER —Tbe “best man”’ bas plenty '0 
doatu wedding: he should present the bride 
with her bouquet, he should take charge of the 
ring and accompany the bridegroom to the 
church It is his place to pay all the fees and 
give the usual tips—tin fact, he represents the 
bridegroom in all the business matters pe! 
tuining tothe ceremony. He should stand nt 
the bridegroom's right hand during the cere 
mony, but elightly atthe back. Atthe break 


fustit is his place to look after the brides 
maids, and if their health is proposed, to an 
swer for theu The custom of afternoon woe’ 
lings is doing away with much of the 0 
fashioned etiquette, but there is still quite 
enough for a ‘best man” to attend to, 











YESTERDAY. 





BY w. W. L. 





Here where the river softly glides 
Through wood and mead away, 
A picture rises to my sight, 
of loveand yesterday. 


Ah! yesterday was holy day, 
Beside me, dear, you walked— 

We built our casties in the air, 
Of love and and lovers talked. 


A Comedy of Errors. 


BY P. 4 











18—, when metropolitan railways were 
not in existence, the clerk of the wea- 
ther, in bis usual punctilious manner, be- 
gan to make bimeelf obnoxious in London. 
People knew it was of no use trying to re 
sist him. The only chance was a retreat, 


expedition, and in a day or two the streets 
looked, comparatively speaking, empty. 
1 was wretched, For want of something 


THE SATURDAY 


kerchiefs into our mouths when we had 
retired to our simple and not particularly 
com modious quarters, for below we heard 
the landlord giving forth, in a truly digni- 
fied manver, concerning ‘this honor,” and 
‘*his honor’s friend the great lord.”’ 

‘I knew that, once speak the word at 
the ‘Pig's Tail,’ was to publish it in the 
Kilbraiton Times,’’ said Scott. 

Next morning wa set off at nine for a 
day’s fishing in the valley. 

“And now that we are here,’’ said I, 
‘tell me about the people, the——”’ 

‘“Heiresses, in fact, my dear fellow,’ 
said Scott. “Well, there are no resident 
coremodities in that line; but the squire 


| keeps an open house, and a stray family 


| §quire, whose race died out. 
| was believed haunted, and left to ruins for 


better to do, I began calling on all my | 


frienda, in the vain hope that 1 might not 
tind myseif the only one left behind. 0/7 
course, no one was “at home,’’—at least, 
when I say that, | express two meanings 
of the phrase “at home.”” Skinner, Mon- 
tague, Marshall, and ail my own peculiars, 
were literally gone, some to the Highlands, 
some to the Lowlands, to Cornwall, Can- 
nes, or to Bagdad for aught | cared; but 
after I bad rung the belli in different Park 
Lane mansions, and was contemplating 
the cistorted reflection of my whiskers in 
the round door-handie, it did not surprise 
me to hear the dignitied voice of John 
Thomas, ‘‘Not at bome,’”’ for | knew that 
it meant **Not at home to you, sir.” 

True, Lady Uppingham and her cbharim- 


| that I have ever seen. 


ing daughters did leave London tor their | 


country-bouse three days afterwards, also 
Mrs. Webster and ber lovely Claraa day 
or two later, and so on; but that made no 
difference to ine. | was a poor fourth son 
in the Foreign Office, and | knew it. Why 
did I delay my departure any longer? 
‘“(W bere shall | go?” was now wy hourly 
question. It was fearful not to possess a 
single friend to consult on the subject. | 
telt myself becoming desperate, and so 


' yOW ARDS the end of July, in the year | or two come down herein the Summer.” 
| ’ ’ | 


‘What! Nay, I will never credit that. 
Heiresses at the ‘Pig’s Tail? Scott, you 
have brought me here for a double joke."’ 

“I never suid that heiresses put up at 
the ‘Pig’s Tail,’’’ he replied, calmly. 
“Don’t excite yourself, my dear fellow. 


which wen rdingly made with great | There is a large old house in the valley, 


which belonged in days of yore to another 
The house 


twenty years, Then an enterprising par- 
venu bought the place for a meresong and 
repaired it. He lives there some part of 
the year, and lets it about this time to two 
or three families, who keep their separate 
establishment and enjoy themsel ves migh- 
tily.”’ 

We soon found ourselves on the banks 
of the Lae, and commenced our sport. 

‘*Last year,’”’ coutinued Scott, ina whis 
per, “there was the nicest girl down here 
Her mother is a 
Lady Onnorsby, a great swell, and rather 
in the way sometimes; but the girl—Kate 





is her namne—isa splendid creature. She > 


plays divinely, and I only wish you could 
see heron horset ack. 
will be down here this Summer ?’’ 

In this way we fished and speculated, 
speculated and fished. About noon we 
were startled by a kindly voice from the 
bank above us, 

“Fine sport in this river, young ge tle 


/ men,’’ 


We both looked up, and saw a thin, yel- 
low old gentleman, with a smile on his 


| face, and standing a little behind him, a 
“charming vision’”’ of white dress, golden 
| bair, and blue eyes. Scott gave me a dig 


uppermost was the thought in my mind, , 
that one day, before | was aware of it, | 


“Where shall I go?” slipped out of my 
lips while crossing Westininster Bridge. 
“Down the river in a cab,” replied a 
young rascal, who most wisely disappeared 
instantly among bis fellows; so after a 
short consideration of the ad vice thus kind- 
iy and disinterestedly given, I resolved 


such a journey. 

Oh, joy! The next morning | eagerly 
tore open a scrawl! from Tom Scott. He at 
least bad not forgotten me, It ran thus: — 

DEAR DENNISON.—I found salmon-tish- 
ing in Kilbraiton such a complete success 
last year, that I havea great mind to try 
it again, if you will gowith me, There 
are lots of pretty girls there tou, and who 
knows but we may pick up an heiress a 
piece! Meet me at St. Patrick’s Hotel, 
Cork, next Wednesday, and we can go on 
together from there. Kilbraiton is an out 
of-the-way place, nearly fifty miles from 
the railway, 80 we shall not be troubled 
by any Cockneys, your especial aversion, 
if I mistake not. 

Yours in haste, “TT, Svort.”’ 

The very thing! Capital! I was off that 
afternoon, and after a smooth passage to 
the sister island, found Scott comfortably 
smoking his cigar and enjoying bis toddy 
at St. Patrick’s Hotel, while waiting for 
me. 

In the course of the evening he ex- 
claimed, after a prolonged whiff. ‘1 say, 
old tellow, I have a bright idea. I'll intro- 
duce you as my friend, Sir George Mer- 
vynn, at Kilbraiton. You give secret hints 
of my vast possessions, and between us 
we may do a stroke of business.” 

“A truly clever thought,’’ said I, and 
the next day we started by rai! for Candon, 
the nearest station to our destination. 
Arrived there, we took an Irish car, and 
with all our belongings set forth on the 
most uninteresting journey possible: 
marsh, water—water, marsh, and so on. 

On the evening of the second day we ar- 
rived at the small and only inu of Kilbrai 
ton. Our appearance caused tremendous 
excitement. Landlord, hostess, barmaid, 
ostier, boots, and guests turned out to view 
the strangers. Scott, however, was soon 
recognized, and welcomed to bis 
lodging; and he introduced me, according 
to our mutual agreement, as his friend, Sir 
George Mervynn. We stuffed our hand- 


former 


in the ribs, and making a show of moving, 
replied, ‘Not much luck to day, sir; we 
were just thinking of returning home. 
Does our way ‘ie the same as yours? We 
are bound Kilbraitonwards,’’ 

“And we aiso,”’ sail the thin, yellow old 
gentleman, and forthwith we walked on 
together; Scott, with “charming vision,” 
and {, with him whom we conciuded must 


| be her papa. IJ felt horribly jealous of him, 
that I could not undertuke the fatigues of | 


selfish feliow; but I resolved to pay him 
out by doing the civil to my companion. 
He (the papa) seemed # most agreeable, 
gentiomanlike old man, had evidently 
traveled not a littie, and moved in the first 
society; but there was a threadbare brown 
look about hisclothes which made me very 
uncomforable, in fact, I hardly knew 
which was worre, that, or the laughing 
conversation of Seott and “charming vi- 
sion,’’ who were now someé way behind. 
Ai last we reacbed Kilbraiton, and se 
parated at a cross road. “Charming vi- 
sion”? had her bands full of flowers, which 
Scott bad gathered for ber, and sbe put one 
of the best in papa’s buttonhole, giving 
him atthe same time the sweetest smile 
imaginable. How I wished | were Pater 


| familias tor the moment! Scott and I stood 


looking after them till out of sight, and 
then we turned our own way. 

(juite a sell, old feliow,’’ said Scott, 
“decayed gentiefolks: but # pretty little 
girl, for all that.”’ 

“T hope they have got some dinner for 
us,” I remarked; “I am awfully hungry.’’ 

“So am I,” said Scott; ‘but Dennison, I 
could do without even dinner on the news 
1 bave just heard. Kate Ouonorsby is here. 
Sbe and her mother are come to the same 
old house.” 

“Did ‘the nice little girl tell you that?” 
I returned, with peculiar em phasia. 

“Of course,’”’ said Scote; ‘who else could 
bave done se? [| found out ber surname, 
too, if that interests you.”’ 

“] don’t see why it should, particular. 
ly,”’ said I. 

‘Nor I,” said Scott. “It is Maitland, I 
told her that you were a baronet.”’ 

“Oh, hang it, Seott!’ I exclaimed 
“OW hat did she say ?”’ 

“She opened her 6yox and started like a 


child, as if it was the first live one she had 
come across.’ 

Here we reached the ‘‘Pig’s Tail,’’ and 
found the fo wing vote from the squlre’s 
BOL 

“DeaRS TT I heard you were down 


— colted, too, 
1] wonder if they 


EVENING POST. 


here again, and came to look after you, but 
as you are out, I write to ask if you will 
come todinner at six, and bring your 
friend with you. Mother Ha‘dingham !« 
here again with her tour daugtters. | 
don’t know what game she can be at this 
year, unleas it is ne. “A, FIrzense "' 

“We have fallen upen our legs, bayen't 
we?” exclaimed Scott, enthusiastically. 

The afternoon soon passed, and at the 
time appointed we made a party of twelve 
at the equire’s table. Lady Onnorsby and 
Minas Kate were there, and Scott, naturally, 
the fortunate man of the evening’ Young 
Fitzerse introduced me to the youngest 
and best got up of Mra Hardingham’s 
four daughters, whom [ took tn to dinner, 
and who, with ber mother, monopolised 
me ali the evening. The latter gave me a 
string of questions, and fortunately bardly 
time to answer them. 

“Are you related to the Mervynna of 
Merrivale Sir George? No? then yours 
is the Herkshire fainiiy? Just so—# 
younger branch. What a lovely place 
Silversley Tower is; | expect you have had 
plenty of good shooting there, too, In the 
army? No? hardly necessary for an eldest 
son (silvery laugh). Traveling? On, in 
deed. Georgina, Sir George says he was 
in Rome last Winter; only think of that! 
We were all there, even my two married 
daughters and their husbands. How | 
wish we had known you then. How 
charming Kome it! Georgina was in the 
schoolroom at that time (another silvery 
laugh) Ars you fond of music, Sir George? 
Play that last Italian song Signor Mario 
vante gave you, my dear. Pretty, Im it 
not? Goon, Georgina; give us something 
elee. Do you know Miss Onnorshby? 
(Confidentially to me ) Ah, very bold and 
forward, ia she not, Sir George? Ne con 
Yoru, she is, as you observe, a 
fine-looking girl, but her complexion ia 
coarse, Do I know [Lady Onnorsby? 


Slightly, from meeting her here, but | 


bave no acquaintance with the family. 
Mr. Scott isa friend of yours, is he? We 
met bim here last Summer, and all like 
him so much. RKich—is he? [ thought 
80, and 80 honestand kind hearted, Thank 
you; yes, our carriage is here.”’ And soon. 

Lady Onnorsby’s carriage was an 
nounced at the same time, aud the even 
ing broke up. | escorted “mamma” down 
stairs, and Fitzerse one of the daughters, 
while Scott took caro of Lady and Mina 
Onnorsby. I beard the latter say before 
he closed the door, ‘Well, Mr. Seott, if 
you do work the Fitzerses up to giving a 
bali, it will be great fun.’ 

“And the first twelve dances, Miss On- 
norsby ?” said Scott. 

‘7 shall make no promises,’ she replied, 

* Good-night.’’ 

Fitzorse, Scott, and myself had a quiet 
smoke in the grounds afterwards, and dis 
cussed things in general, and the company 
just gone in particular. 

I bad noticed, in spite of my brenthloas 
attempts to keep up with Mra, IHarding- 
bam’s lively conversation, that she and 
Lady Oonorsby hardly exchanged a word 
during the evening, and studtously kept 
on opposite sides of the room, They felt a 
degree of rivalry, I suppose; but Miss On 
norby’s manners were charmingly open 
and unaffected, while the Hardingham 
girla seemed to act entiiély under their 
mother'seyé. [mentioned the result of 
my observations to Seott, who yave me 
great credit for penetration, 6specially on 
the subject of ‘*Kate,”’ 

] could bear very little abou! 
vision.’’ Her father had lived 
life in India, and had only been 
year. He nad taken his daughter away 
from sechool, and come down here the 
Summer. That was all that wasknown of 
them, and Scott supposed they were poor. 
They lived secluded and quiet, and mixed 
very little with any one. They had 
asked to dinner that evening, but 
fused. This wasall very discouraging to 
ine. 

Kate Onnorsby was the only 
young lady in the place, and she a dSeott 
was evidently on the verge of # “mutual 
understanding.”’ Nothing was left for me 
but one of Mra. Hardingham’s four datigh: 
ters, 80 | wisely determined to forego 
trimony tor the present, partly because | 
knew it would bé im possible to keep up the 
baronet joke tor long with the 
monly sharp woman of the world, and 
partly because I objected to a mother iu 


“charming 
most of tis 


home « 


for 


been 


had re 


moneyed 


itia- 


uneom 


law. 

A fortnight at Kilbraiton passed very 
pleasantly. We had good Nshing most 
days, and wé usually presented the results 
to our friends the Fitzerse Seott. how 
ever, nanaged to send his finest ealinon or 
trout to Lady Oonoreby and i 
M-. Maitiand. There rea one 
more profitable to whom I i give 
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and as they were poor, | thoughtit might 
sometimes be acceptable, We often met 
“charming vision’ and her father out 
walking or sketching, and he invariabiy 
gaveus his peculiar merry twinkle of the 
eye, and sometimes stopped to talk with 
us, but he never asked us to come and see 
him, 

One day the etrog of Mins Maitiand’s 
portfollo broke, and all ber drawings tum- 
bled outon the ground, In pleking them 
up for ber, | was surprised to ses on a 
plece of paper, evidently used to reat ber 
hand on whilst sketehing, a rough, but 
unmistakable likeness of myself, sitting 
by the river fishing. When I returned 
them to her, | pointed to it. 

“W here could you have seen me, and | 
not know it, Miss Maitiana ?"’ 

“Are you the only gentleman who fishes 
in this river, Sir George?" she maid, arch- 
ly, bot blushed, 

“No yet that is myself,’ | returned, in 
an undertone, “The others you havealso, 
most likely, but on tinted or embossed 
cards, I preter to be immortalised on the 
rough paper.’ 

She laughed; #0 did I; and we left her 
mitting with ber father under an old tree, 
looking #0 fresh and pure in her white 
dress, (l never saw ber in anything but 
white.) and her broad Tuscan hat on her 
lap full of wild flowers, 

“Old fellow,’’ said Soott to ma, when we 
were beyond earshot, ‘don't you fall ina 
love with that pretty little girl, If she 
only bad # little money {” 

“Tl take care of myself, thank you,’’ 
| replied, rather sulkily; and we did not 
have much more conversation through the 
day. 

That evening, while taking « letter to 
the post, LT met Mra. Kitzorae, 

“Have you,” #he asked, “an Invitation 
to Lady Onnorsby's plenic to morrow, Sir 
(ioorge ?” 

I replied in the aflirmative 

“T wish Teould prevail on Mr, Maitland 
to let his daughter come with me, even if 
he does not care to Jolin us binmself,"" she 


continued, ©“Poorgirl' Whatadull life 
sho must lead!" 
A turn of the road brought the old 


gentleman in sight 

‘Tae very one | want tosee!" exclaimed 
kind Mrs. Kitzorse; and we burried for- 
ward to meet hin She began her appeal 
jn a polite way Mr. Maitinud at tirat he- 
sitatod., 

‘“irace is a child,’ aid 
seen nothing of the world. She would feel 
sO frightened #xinong strangers, that tt 
would be no enjoyment to her." 

“Bat none of us will be quite strangers," 
she waid; “and besides, you will come with 
her, Now, do think it over; and, remem- 
ber, wo whall keep two seatein the carriage 
till the last moment.’’ 

Vr. Maitiand smiled, and gave me the 
one of twinklos, 
‘There was someting inysatorious about this 


he, “and has 


benelit of his eurlous 
old gentlioman, and | would bave given a 
that have 
able to clear it up 


reat deal al moment to been 
K 


The next dty we set forth for the place 
of rendezvourm, Kate Oanoraby, Seott, and 
mysell, riding by the of the for 
tunate carnage which contained (irace and 


ai le 


her tather, 


All peutes are wiike; but | never en- 
joyed any |ike this; for | was able, not 
only to look at firace, but to carry her 


portfolio, sharpes her pencils, and talk to 
nothing Of satisfying pie nie 


chicken and tart, 


her, tu May 


wants ji) the shape of 


Mra. Hardioghan looked daggors at me 
ail the day, at «he sustained a spirited con- 
vermation with some youny co Mficeers from 


iends of bilzoerse 


Cork, fr 
Whaeair " 


Lady Onnorsby 
Miss Kate 
desperately happy. 

Ways afterwarda, Mra Fkit- 
Was ii@ariy «as 
sbarning asthe first, only father Maitland 
kept my way was 
ic ensanti and the next Tuesday was fixed 


gracious to me, and 
and Scott (ooked 

Two or three 
ZUree AVE A pPlenic, which 


rather taore in than 


for the long wished-for bail, 


Seottand | tad been rather reserved of 


jateon some subjects; but when it eame 
to Tuesday, and we were actually getting 
Ourreel vom ut for the Occasion, poor Seott 
huret out 

‘Oo, Dennivon, this won't do any long 
er'”’ he exclaimed ‘Our jokes are car- 
ried ton far I ‘Vv reaily yot fond of 
Kata’) f Pheer scheming mother 
enconra a@shethinks | have 
a* njuct ‘ ale fi bad mniy 
af Ait 4 K x (ake 
‘ ty 4 ‘ a ati here 
j 4 ne 4 

k 

‘ 

vw 
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tain myselfany longer, “Tl am 


t; te ‘ 
“ “4 lenperste a Case ae YOU, and | dare 
say you can gues in what juarter, I can't 
belt y mes) f tried as jong as IT coutd 
ayveainet it ow if never be nice, with 
m i { ‘i “y 1 haven t spoken “ 
word of ‘ er yet. boll must know 
somehow er ®he kes me before ! 
uve W he . ir tine UP, Soatt ?"’ 

nh a weer he replied. “Ob, coon. 
found ital! oe | mod; “why were 
we auch a couple of fools? We only 
wanted a bit ip at first. I'd bave been 
hanged saoner than et ii come to this, if I 
on ihave he poem { 

We we oust take our chance, old 
fellow said J lreally don’t know which 
of usda in the worst pighbu” 


We went to the ball, looking any thing 
bot our best, and poor Scott in desperation 
danced #2 lines with one of the Harding- 
hats giria, Hirting in @ boisterous manner, 
and charming wenmma, | watched Kate 
Onnorsby «face, and saw her tirat Mush 
when he i) ‘ jp lo wpoak to her; 
and whe suk her for « Valse, ehe 
F rned melhat berccard was filled 


lor thee ' ; 

Girace Maitinnd wasatthe ball, and in 
the siiipele white dresses, wilh forget 
reeset can tie | found ber dancing 
with | ree engaged to several of 
the y ny thee trom Cork. There 
meetied notiit I me bul lo squeeze ny 
merit tye ay ! “wa alk to her tather, 
watel ors lethrough the wezves of the 

ane, w te 

[must at len sve tec ked nimerable, 
for he was i ‘ kind, chatty, and 
ero ib bent, ve “ eed lodia and some 
of bis ndventures ere, and then | @sanm bo 
web tee alot tay ipations, ote, Some 
how or other | rood tel! baw mo ore lies, 
and after a feetie atlenmy OscCn pe Lis ap- 
parent interes mo ome, | ict hurrieddy, 

Dou t, wy deareir ask meaboutiny oe 
CupauOn Ss OW Vilow ine to eome and 
talk to you for an hour tomorrow,’ 

\ kuden earoostonee atin my tone neemed 
te startio hin, for be Carned straight upon 
mie, mpd locket ove sarddin the face, kor 
tunately Mra, ba verse caine up atthal mao 
taser 

“Why, Si George, you not dancing ?” 
sheewnid, ‘lopardensble! | am ashamed 
ef you 


lhe neal minule saw We Walizing wilh 
Miss Gleorgina Hardingtwit. Later in the 
evening, walking: round the room with 
Georgina ony atin, We happened to be 
behind (erace Maitland aud ® young en 
sigh im the Artillery sho bad dancod a 
xreat deal with ber, and was paying her 
the most devoted altention., Mis. Filzerse 
and Lady Ononorsthy were sitting in a cor 
ner, and as she passed, the former caught 
ber dres, and (eraee, ett retaining the aris 


of her partner bent down to Mas. Pitzerse, 
wihoealid, ina | assionate loud whis 
por, wane with bi feant nod at ber part 
ner, “‘llow y sre Wasting your evening, 
my dear! Pho ty kKouow that ‘Artillery 
cat al bestonty give you the sunny side 
ofa bageage Way ’ Sir (4@crgo is cer- 
tainly tet anilee toe yt . but there 
was nt Cisne tush Whatever she Was 
KOlNOg to say, for Gerace, fhushing ecrimisean 
over twee, neck, aid arts, snatehed her 


dires* AW BS cuit taoved On 


Phe bane roek up (he “Lancers,” and 
Artillery w | touset bave heard what 
passed, wt ‘ something about the 
next da ( race shook her heard, 
maid «i wou ‘ Andi matdown by her 
father the ve © OVeEnINE. Artiiery”’ 
stoner “olately bebind her chair, and 
Mims (ee vitin | tinued to dance 
Logether t t broke up, 

Line ana ft early and | would 
have x ay Lan, t Scott whit WHS GN 1- 
dentiy ig pitt sagan, wid bad wiade 
age tiie Little na ferstanding with hate 
Matorshy, see i iu hurry to imove 
oft, mil waited they lett 

Wohien > MG roown quarters, Scott 
wi rN Pact Toriousiy, exclaiming nl 
the samime tin Congratuiatle we, uy dear 
Dennisot She bas epted ine!’ 

‘Ana Miiiliia Onuoraby ? 1 waked, 
Lapmiic ‘ 

“OL, Teri f oatoing'’ exclaimed 
s i 4 x there in theimorning 
mri | iis repare u speeches before | 
Kolo se and fain Over them 

We \ arte ow" od: -o. 1 am 
rar seer K iearted Yv« art 
ar Aa 4 your! ibles are 
en sald he win 
ays od are jy ‘ ne 
sles 
. ‘ ving whatever 


THE SATURDAY 


I should do or say when I kept may ap 
pointment with Mr. Maitiand in the morn- 
ing. Il could come to no decision, Scott 
and | werein «a confounded imn6ss; and | 
particularly felt it was of no usetrying to 
impose on the old man, He was sharper 
than be looked, 

The day dawned most lovely, and be 
tween twelve and one we saunteréd with 
an air of apparent noncbhalance through 
Kilbraiton to the old house 1 have belcre 
mentioned, Lady Onporaby’s roome lay 
at the «ide nearest the road, and those of 
the Maitiands« at the back, looking into 
part of the garden aod # plantation, 

| cannot tell whether | wes giad, or 
otherwise, when told the Maitlands were 
at howe, and | am equally ignorant of iny 
feelings at tbe precise moment when the 
old gentleman entered the room alone, | 
only know that | «onfessed everything to 
him from beginning to end, and then told 
him | loved bis daughter, He beard me 
to the end without a word, and when | 
stopped speaking, bé arked me quietly if 
| had ever spoken to her of ny attach- 
ment. Of course | had not, and should 
never do #0 Unless with bis consent. He 
rojmained silent a roment, and | sat likea 
criminal, waiting for my verdict, 

“You have acted honorably in this,’’ he 
said, at ‘ength, and his voice trembled; 
“butthe whole thing has come on me #0 
suddenly that | cannot give you an an- 
swernow, You shal! hear from me to 
morrow 

| bowed, took upimy hat as calinly as | 
could, and we sald good imnorping. | set 
oft} tora violont walk, and Gid) not return 
to the “Pig's Tail” 
Seott was pulllimg his 
looking radiant, 

“Well,” sald I, “itis not d Mieult to see 
how the wind lies wilh you ”’ 

“You'll hardly credit me,’ he replied, 
“when! tell you that Lady Ouneorsby re. 


till eight o’elock p.m 
IiavVannal, and 


eoeived me graciously, told methat it had 
been the wish of her heart last year, began 
to weep, and Ginbraced m6 48 & Son, 

“When are you going to be noosed 7?’ I 
asked, cromaly. 

“T proposed a month hence,’ he replied; 
“but she drew back, saying that that was 
too soon, | asked then if Kate would pre- 
fer to bo married from her own home, but 
to that the old lady objected also. They 
had been traveling lor Luree years, and bad 
become #0 attached to Kilbraiton that she 
would prefer for the wedding lo take placc 
herein a quiet way. Ol course | assented 
to everything, and if was Dnally agroed 
for the end of the Autunin, about the first 
or second week in October, They are both 
going upto London tomorrow for a fort- 
night, and | have leave to aceompany 
them. You won't mind Leing atone the 
last week bere, | daresay, Deunison 2’ 

‘Say atonce that [should be rather in 
your way under the ctroameatances,’’ | re- 
plied, saappimahly. 

“Ah, by-the bye, what is your news?’ 
he exciaimed, starting up and stretching 
himself, 

“Not much to interest you, sir,’ | re- 
plied; and LT left him, feeling myself sore 
all over, 

Seott and the Onunorsbys were off ateight 
o'clock the next morning, and | came 
White thus 
occupied, the servant brought io «a note, 


down to # solitary breakfast. 


Lheld itininy hands for at least five mi 
nute before | could open i. When | at 
lonwth tmansped that process, | read as 
followe: 

“Drank Sin —If 1] remember right, you 
teld ine yesterday morning that your sal 
ary atthe Foreign Oflice would be raised 
to 4000 per annum in two years. If you 
are coulent to wait for my do ughter ill 
then, she shall be yours, with herown 
consent. | bave said no word to her on 
the subject, but you will tind ber alone 
this evening between seven and eight. 

* “Yours faithfully, 
BARRING N MAITLAND.” 


' 


“Wait two years!’ 1 soblequisod; “ay! 
twenty, When l bad leave to try and win 
her love.” 

did pot feel angry at Scotts happiness 
wy more 

I went up to the house at seven, and 
when |! got (here, telt bai! glad that the 
Ounorsbys were away, though I| liked 
them very well I caught sight of a white 
dress in the plantation, and soon found 


its owner Phe dear girl seemed startled 


to 866 106, and said she was sorry her fa- 
thor was lf took both her bands and 
glad | was, and then came at 


@ tothe | nt. She di bot interrupt 
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“But you are a baronet,’’ she whispered, 
trem bling. 

“No, my darling, I am only poor George 
Dennison,” I replied, and then I told her 
ali about the unfortunate joke, 

“| love you, George Dennison,” she said 
simply, and «miled on me, 

ilalf-an-bourafterwards ber fatber called 
her, from the silting-room window, and 
she managed to tree her hands and run to 
him. I followed her slowly, and Mr. Mait- 
land met me at the door. 

“Well? said be, with that peculiar 
twinkise in bis eye that | bad remarked be- 
fore, 

“Oh, sir, she loves mer’ | exclaimed; 
“and | will wait for years if you give us 
hope.”’ 

“You remember the conditions, Mr. 
Denvison,’ said he, and there was a sini! 
ing 6uo phasis on wy pame, 

You, I did remember, and kept them, 
acecrding to agreement, for the two years, 

Mr. Maitland and Grace lived ina pretty 
little honse at Riehmond, and I| always 
spent my Sundays there. | bad not ail 
this while seen Seott ouce since bis depar 
ture from Kiibraiton. IT inquired at his 
old address, and could hear no tidings of 
his whereabout. One afternoon, a week 
before my marriage, | met him in Pali 
Vall. 

“Well, old fellow!’ said he, 

“Well, old tellow !" said |, and then we 
both began to taugh, 

tlow is Mrs. Scott ?"’ | asked, 


’ 


‘| shall 
come and 866 you,’ 

“Do, by all means, 
us next week ”’ 

“Tsuppove you are a gentleman at large 
now,’ said [. 

“Never worked 80 bard in my life,’ re- 
turned Scott, with a confused laugh. ‘The 
fact 18, old fellow, Kate and | were both 
sold It turned cut that there was no 
money on cither side, so we are making 
the bestofit. I wouldn't @¢xchange Kate 
for an beiress now, for she innkes £200 a 
year by teaching urasic, is a brave girl, 
and we@ are very happy together; but | 
never ask Mra, Onnorsby to my house,’ 

(irace and | were married very quietly, 
and went to Kilbraiton, for our honey- 
moon, We afterwards lived at Richmond, 
snd both begged Mr. Maitland to make 
our house his bome, which, with some he- 
sitalion, be consented to do; but he left us 
often for a tlortnight ata time, to see, he 
said, some friends in Devonshire, 

One day, about two years after our mar- 
Maitland suddenly proposed 
that we should accompany bim in one of 
his Devonsblire visits. My month's holi- 
day was close at hand, and I agreed. We 
took the train to Taunton, where a car- 
riage met ua, and after an hour's drive we 
arrived at a pretty park, where the lodge 
wouan Curlseyed 48 she opened the gates, 
We saw visions of a charming garden, 
greenhouse, ete, and the house door was 
ope, With servants standing in the ball. 
Mr. Maitland took us into the drawing- 
rou, 

“This is yours, my children,’”’ he said. 
“Tt was a Whim of mine to keep Grace's 
riches secret, and it has answered as 1 de 
sired, (od bless you both; and let the old 
wan end bis days with you.’’ 


’ 


said he. ‘‘Dine with 


rivegwe, Mi 


——P — AP -—— 


Lily Bell. 


BY M. A. B. 








Poor little Lily! She bad wandered 
for hours through the busy city streets 
with that plaintive question on her lips. 
She had looked intoall the strange faces 
that passed her, and had dropped her 
pretty sby curtsey whenever she found 
one that she thought looked kinder tban 
the rest. Her little feet were weary, and 
her heart was heavy with dissppointment 
at her iil-succeas, NSbe had sold but one ot 
her little bunches, and-her trembling fin- 
gers closed tightly over the solitary penny. 
She thought with a swelling heart, not of 
her hunger, though she had taken no- 
thing since breakfast, when she saved half 
of her bread and milk for her little bro- 
ther Charley. She thougot of her poor 
sick motber, stitcaing all the bright Spring 
day at those tiresome tine shirts, which al- 
ways gave her that cruel pain in her side, 
and for which she got so little money. 

It was this that made Lily stop, and 
look tearfully into the tem pting shop win- 
dows. She wondered for the twentieth 
time if &® penny would be enough to buy 


| )" ! plecse will you buy my violets?’ 


for her mothér any of the nice things she 
kaw there 


‘oor Lily ! this was her first day's ex 
perience i had taken a great deal of 
axing tO gel ber mother’s consent. She 


was irightened at the thought of her going 





out alone. Bat Lily was full of hope and 
courage in the morning, when she tied her 
worn straw bonnet under her dimpled 
chin, and hung her little basket proudly 
on berarm. Her violets looked so fresh 
and sweet among their cool, green leaves, 
that she was quite sure somebody would 
buy them. 

Lily was a lovely little creature, delicate 
and fair as a water lily, with such a sweet, 
pure face, and the softest touch of color on 
her velvet cheek, /ike the faint coral tint 
of a seashell. Her deep blue eyes might 
have stolen the hue of ber v olets; and the 
curls that waved round her shoulders 
were of rich dark chestnut, with a golden 
ripple bere and there, as if a stray sun- 
beam had lost itself in their folds. The 
sweet, shy violots, were not more out of 
place than she was with her tender, fra- 
yile beauty, in the noiss and bustle of the 
crowded streets, It seéemed such a pity 
that she was not away in the country, 
weaving daisy chains in some green méa- 
dow, and helping the merry birds to sing, 
instead of sitting on the cold docr-step, 
wearily leaping her cheek against her lit- 
tle hand. It was pitiful to see such wist- 
ful, unsbared sorrow in any childish face. 

The step on which Lily rested belonged 
to a large, handsome house, but it looked 
gloomy with its heavily curtained win- 
dows and half closed Venetian blinds. As 
she sat there, Lily wondered if the people 
in the city were always in such a hurry as 
they bad seemed that day. She was scrry 
that, out of so many people, there should 
be so few who loved vioiets. Then she 
thought of her di: appointment, and tried 
to keep back her tears, for fear her mother 
should think she had been crying. She 
bad just made some resolutions that were 
very brave for a tired little girl, when she 
was stariled to her feet by the sudden 
opening of the house door, and the sound 
of a quick, impatient step behind ber. 

Lily was too trightened to run away. 
She saw a stern-looking, gray haired 
gentieman, with a silver-headed cane and 
a heavy sounding bunch of gold seals. 
She always wondered how it was that she 
80 800N OVercame ber awe of him. She bad 
that day passed nany a kinder face than 
his, with its hard mouth, and its deep seam 
of wrinkles across the forehead. 

‘Please, sir, would you buy my violets?” 

The last word died on her sweet .jips in 
atrembling quiver of apprehension, the 
gentleinan baving frowned and turned so 
sharply round, 

“Eh, child, what do you think I want 
with violets? There, go along ! don’t you 
see that you are in the way ?’’ 

Lily had not a word to say in defence, 
but her sweet pleading eyes had a language 
of theirown. She was going away, but he 
spoke again. 

“And so you go about selling flowers? 
Don’t you know, child, that it is an idle 
vagrant life? Your mother, if you have 
one, ought to teach you to do something 
better.”’ 

Lily’s eyes filled with tears, and her face 
flushed at this mention of her mother, 

‘‘My dear mother says my bands are too 
little, and that I aim not strong enough yet 
to labor,’ replied Lily. “But I think 
sometimes that I could do a great deal if I 
was only sure that | could earn some 
money for hér and brother Charley. We 
are all hungry sometimes, and mother is 
so ill that I am afraid she will leave us and 
go to Heaven to our dear father.”’ 

The rich merchant looked at bis watch; 
be had an important engagement in the 
city; yet he still lingered to question the 
ebild. 

“W bat is your name, little girl?” 

‘Lily Bell, sir,’’ she replied. 

‘“Lily—what?’’ He stooped down, and 
looked at ber with astartled, troubled face, 

‘Lily Beil,” repeated the child, haif 
frightened at his manner. 

“And where do you live?” 

She ramed a street in an obscure part of 
the town, and gave the number of the 
house, and the merchant wrote it down 
hastily in his poeket-book, 

“Have you any relations 7?” be asked. 

The child hesitated as she _ replied, 
‘None that I know of, except my motber, 
and brother Charley, and my rich grand- 
papa. I don’t think | have seen my grand- 
papa, for he was angry with our poor fa- 
ther, and has never loved us,”’ 

“And of course you don’t love him?" 
said the old gentleman. ‘Your mother 
will Save taught you not to do so,”’ 

‘No, sir; mother never taught me any- 
thing wicked,” replied Lily. ‘She says I 
ai to love everybody, and I always say a 
prayer for grand papa.’’ 

The old gentieman was struggling with 
strong emotion. He averted his head with- 


out speaking, and with trembling baste 
pressed some money into her little hand, 














more than enough to buy ont the stock in 
trade half a-dczen flower-girls, and a much 
larger sum than Lily had ever held in her 
hand before. 

“Won't you take the violets, sir?’’ she 
asked, half bewildered with joy. 

“Not now, little one,” said he; ‘‘you may 
keep them for me. I will send for them 
to-morrow.” 

The old gentleman forgot his appoint- 
ment in the city, and stood g: zing after the 
little figure till it was lost iu the distance, 

Happy Lily was no longer weary, but 


tiew along the streets, with beaming eyes, | 


and feet that would not have crushed a 
daisy under their light tread, She never 
stopped till she was safe in the humble 
little room where her gentie mother sat 
stitching in the twilight, with little Charley 


playing on the floor at her feet, wearily | 


drooping ber head over her work, and 
anxiously listening for the return of her 
absent dariing. 

What a proud moment it was for sweet 
Lily Bell! 
when she placed the money in ber won- 
dering mother’s hand, and, pressing her 
giowing face to the dear wasted cheek, 
poured out her eager, breathless story 
about the kind g‘ ntleman who had given 
so much money for her violets, 

lt would have been a touching lesson for 
the proud city merchant, who bad grown 
gray at his counting house desk, making 
money till he owned more wealth than he 
knew whattodo witb, if ho could have 
seen all the happiness that grew out of his 
gift to the little flower girl—the gift so tri- 
fling to him! 

The merchant needed some thought to 
soothe him that night when he psced his 
stately drawing-room 80 uneasily. The 
sound of his heavy football was mu tied in 
the rich moss-like carpet, but there was 
the working lip and the troubled eye that 
nothing could bide. Why was he dis- 
turbed ? 
Lad locked them up with his ledger. It 
was not anxiety about the tate of any of 
his richly freighted ships, for he knew 
that they were all safe in port. 
the vision of the little flower girl 
haunted him, and her sweet childish voice, 
like the soft chime of a silver bell, was 
still ringing in his ear. 

‘“‘Yos, it must be,” he murmured. ‘The 
name removes all doubt. Lily—Lily Bell. 
| spoke roughly to her. God tless her! 
She always saysa prayer for grandpapa. 
Ob! bas it come to this—my son’s child in 
the streets selling flowers? Tothink that 
those he loved are in this extremity, while 
But they did not seek my help. 
Why should they, when they knew I shut 
him from my heart? What hope had they 


from me when I could let him struggle, | 


and sink, snd die? If I could but undo 
the past! Oh, Charles ! Charles !”’ 

The name broke on the silence of the 
room in a low, sharp cry of agony. He 
looked round, as if vaguely hoping for 
some reply; but there wes no sound ex- 
cept the fall of a cinder trom the fire, and 
the low, tranquil ticking of the gilded 
timepiece on the mantelpiece. The rich 
man was alone with his awakened con 
science, 

It was one of those everyday stories of 
life, so often realized in our busy, money- 
making world. The merchant had an only 
son, the pride of his heart, and the object 
ot all bis ambitious hopes. Like many 
otber worldly fathers, he planned his 80n’s 
marriage with a high-born heiress; but, in 
setting his heart on this match, he made 
the common mistake of not consulting the 
inclination of the person most concerned. 
The young men fell in love with the 
orpban daughter of a poor curale, a sweet 
young creature, who was governess in the 
family of one of his father’s friends. He 
persuaded the gentle girl into the impru- 
dence of a private marriage, believing 
that, after the first stormy meeting was 
over, his father would relent, He thought 
that one sight of his young wife would 
charm away all bis anger. 

But the young man did not know what 
it would take to uproot his father’s pride 
and prejudice. He suffered much for his 
first act of filial disobedience. The stern 
father would not forgive his son’s un- 
worldly marriage, He closed his heart 
and home against him, sternly forbidding 
his name to be mentioned in his presence 
on pain of his dispieasure. His meek wife 
wept and pleaded for her boy, as only 4 
mother could weep and plead. She did not 
live twelve months after his banishment; 
her husband knew that it had broken her 
heart; but thisonly added new bitterness 
to bis anger against bis « flending son 

Every day the breach between father an 


80D grew wider; eben they mwetit Was 4s 
strangers, The son’s letters were sent 
back unopened, and the father turned 


How full ber little beart was | 


It was not business cares. He | 


No it was | 
that | 


| bled bis father, and also 
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coldly from all who spoke of him. He 
even secluded himself from society, and 
lived much alone in his great, gloomy 
house, 

The young man struggled bravely 
against the ills of adverse fate, till a long 
protracted illness reduced him and his 
loved ones to the poverty he had so much 
dreaded. He died, leaving bis young wife 
and babes to the mercy of the world, 
which could not be more pitiless than bis 

_father. Mr. Bell read the tidings of his 
son's death with apparent calmness, but 
from that moment twenty years might 
have been added to bis age. 

Dear little Lily was the unccnacious 
avenger of her father's wrong. Who could 
have told what was to result from the sale 
of those simple violets? 

Convinced beyond a doubt that Lily 
Kell was his grandchild, the humbled, re- 

_ pentent man went next day with as much 
| speed as his handsome carriage and sleek 
| gray horses could take bim to the address 
he had written in his pocket-book, He 
| did all that could be done to atone for his 
past harshness, never allowing himeelf a 
moment’s rest till he had taken the widow 
and children of his lost son to gladden hia 
lonely old age. 
| The wealthy meichant soon learned to 
love his gentle daughter-in law, and ceased 
to wonder that she had won his son’s 
heart. His only sorrow was that he was 
now so soon to lose her, for the physicians 
could not disguise the painful truth that 
she was in a hopeless consumption, Those 
long days of weary stitching, and the 
strugg!e with poverty, had worn away her 
life. 

Every soft luxury that wealth could 
purchase was spread about the gentle in- 
valid, but it was too late to save her, Lily’s 
mother was fading like the light of a sum 
ner 6vening. Butin relieving her pain- 
fal fears about the fate of her children, her 
father in law could take the soothing 
thought to his heart that he made her last 
days happy. 

It was noticed that old Mr. Bell had al- 
ways a marked fondness for violeta. He 
loved to see them about him in the Spring 
| time: and he often said that he owed to 

those flowers the greatest blessing of his 

age. He could not have told any one how 

dear his grandchildren were to him. He 

was very proud of Charley, for he resem- 
inherited his | 
talents, But sweet Lily was theold man’s 

idol, Jt was for her sake that he gave up | 
his city house and his old city habits, and 
bought a beautiful country seat, where his 
white May blossom lived and bloomed 
into beauty, pure and sweet as the flower 
whose name she hore, 

It was this new tie that opened the old 
man’s heart to the gentie human charities. 
The beggar was never turned harshly 
trom his gate; and, above all, he was ten- 
der to the children of the poor. Like the 
far famed Kurchell, it was his practice to 
store his pockets with good things, to give 
away to the liftle people whom he met in 


| his walks; and if there chanced to be a 


fair, blue eyed girl in the group, be would 
single her out, and draw ber kindly to his 
side, and she would be sure of a double 
share of the candy or gingerbread. It was 
all for the sake of the ariless little fairy, 
with her humble basket of violets, who 
crept into bis heart, ‘rom the moment that 
he saw her on bis door step. 

The dearest wish of the merchant was 
granted, for he lived to see Lily grown to 
womanbood, and to give ber band at the 
altar to one whom her beart had chosen, 
and who proved himself worthy of the 
precious gift. 

fhe rich man’s beautiful grandchild 
might bave sought a more ambitious inar- 
riage; but ber grandfather said that Iily 
Beli would bave wealth enough for both. 
He had learned from the sad past not to 
seek to divide the hearts that Love bas 
drawn together. 

When her grandtather died, Lily was 
his last earthly thought. He beid her dear 
band in bis till death bad loosed his hold 
of life, and Lily’s tair face was the fast on 
which be closed his fading eyes. 

——— nO 

No Rigut IN Persta,—It is a generally 
accepted truth, says Lippincott’s, that the 
position accorded to women by a nation 
gives a fair standard by which to measure 
its degree of civil zation and morality. 
Judged by this test the Persians are on & 
very low plane even whep compared with 
the “‘anspesakable Turk”’ and other glitter- 
ing barbarians whose shibboleth 1s Aliab 


Allan 

~5j far a8 mere material existence, the 
yosser wants of our Luman nature, are 
concerned it is true woman in Persia does 


not suffer greatiy. She is perbaps not so 


much the beast of burden, the household 
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drudge, as is the poor wife of the factory 
employe, the laborer, the mechanic in 
England, Beiguim, France, Germany, ay, 
even America. Her life is not so entire v 
wasted away in frantic efforia to make both 
ends meet, to feed, clothe, and keep out of 
mischief the children who constitute ber 
“sole wealth, nor has she to exercise that 
degree of keen foresight, of prudence, of 
hard-grained economy which is necessary 
for her poverty stricken Western sister. 

Her thoughts do not bave to turn exelu- 
sively in the narrow range of never-ending 
household cares, amid the mean and mi- 
nute details which forin a ceaseless pur 
gatory for the poor woman of our civiliza- 
tion. But, while the latter is at least ad 
mitted into ber husband's whole heart and 
confidence, her privileges as a wile and 
mother conceded and her burc en generally 
not more onerous than that of the man, in 
Persia the womau—girl, wile, and widow 
—is but a thing, a souiless piece of pro- 
perty, to be dealt with according to the 
man’s whim. She does not share a mans 
bigher aepirations, cares, and ambitions. 
If she bas few duties, she has no rights. 
She is held in such low esteem that to 
speak about her is deemed indecent and 
indecorous, Her children are not hers to 
love, command, and keep, In abort, she 
is in her youth solely a toy and in her age 
a reproach and a nuisance. 

Way INDIANS Paine Turin Faces 
“*Why do Indians paint their faces?’ | 
have asked that quesiion of hundreds of 
red men, and have received but one an 
swer. Of all the tribes that I bave visited, 
but one has a legend accounting for the 
hideous decorations that are to be seen on 
the faces of Indians under all ceremonial 


| circumstances, 


“Tl was sitting atacamp fireina village 
of Jacerilla Apaches one night listening to 
the stories and legends that were being 
told, when | propounded the old question 
again, hardly expecting even the usual 
6x pression of ignorance that hides so many 
of the thoughts of the Indians, To my 
surprise, however, | received the answer 
that I least expected. An old fellow whe 
had sal all the evening listening to the 
stories without changing his attitude 


| grunted and straightened up as he heard 


the question, Proceeding with all due 
solemnity, he told the following legend : 
“*Long ago, when nen were weak and 
animals were big and strong, 4 chief of the 
red men who lived in these mountains 
went out to get a deer, for bis people were 
hungry. After walking all day he saw a 
deer and shot at if, but the arrow was 
turned aside and wounded a mountain 


| lion, which was also after the deer, When 


the lion felt the sting of the arrow he 
jumped and bounded after the man, who 
ran for his life. He wasalmostoxhausted, 
and, when he felt his strength giving way, 
he fell to the ground, calling on the big 
bear, who, you know, is thegranatatherof 
men, to save him. The big bear heard the 
call and saw that to save the man he had 
to act quickly, 60 he scratched his foot and 
sprinkled his blood over the man, 

‘*Now, you know, no antinal wil! pat of 
the bear or taste of bis blood. So when tie 
lion reached the man he smelled the blood 
and turned away, but as he did #0 bis foot 
scraped the face of the man, leaving the 
marks of his claws on the bloodly face 
Wren the man found that he was unin 
jured, he was #0 thanktul that he lefl the 
blood to dry on bis face and never washed 
it at all, but left it until it pooled off 
W here the claws of the lion seraped it off 
there were marks that turned brown in 
the sun, and where the blood stayed on it 
was lighter. You know, al! men paint 
their faces that way with blood and scrape 
it off in streaks when they bunt or go to 


war ,?>) 
——<= a 


AKITHMELIC AND Dktsstks Peachor 
“If your mother had twenty five yards of 
stuff, and inad6 « dress containing 6h 
teen yards, how much 
left?” Littie Girl: “Manmitaacan t make 
her own dress, She bas tried often, and 
theyre al ways 6ither too — 
“Suppose she sent it ton dressmaker, how 
much would the dressmaker send back 7 


would he have 


Teacie: 


Little (sirl “Depends on which dress. 
maker #h6 sentitto. Some wouldn tseend 
back any.” Teacher (impatientiy): “Say 
pose *be sent it to an honest one? i \¢ 
‘rir ‘Some of the honesteast nee cut 
things to waste, eo that Lhere is never 
thing left, no matter how much you se 
’eim.”’ 
eee 

Have you ever tried Ix 
Soap? Itd 

@ bar of y irg ‘ 4 
welf why it is praise y * ‘ 
years steady saic He sure to ge 
tation. There are lota of them 


At Home and Abroad. 


The largest kitchen tu the world isin 
that vreal Parisian store, the Kon Marehe, 
The smallest 
kettle contains 100 quarts and the largest 
0 Mech of filly roasting pans is big 
enough for (00 cutlets, HM very dish for bak- 
ing potatoes holds 22> pounda, When ome- 
lela are on the bill of fare 7, 00 eggs are 
used atonce, bor cooking alone 60 cooks 
and 100 assistani« are always al the range, 


which, bas 1 Ot) uployes 


Berlin is anxious that the lodustrial K1- 
position which will be beld in that city in 
I} ¥6 shall be allractive to all interested in 
the study of modern city government, Ac- 
cordingly, @ separate pavilion, covering 
about 1200 square metera of ground, will 
be erected, at a cost of avout 10 000 markr, 
liore will be shown the detalis of the man- 
agementoftthe educational, hospital aad 
benevolent institutions; the sewerage, gas 
and water wystems; the bridges, public 
buildings, uarkets and publ ¢ baths. These 
will be fully ithhuetrated by models and 
drawings and by full statistios, 


At Russian Loyal weddings a most un- 
bending etiquette is followed in the matur 
otdross, The ladies of the Court wear a 
#pecialized form of the native costume, 
consisting of a low neck bodice with puffed 
sleeves, a white satin poiticoat 6m broidered 
with silver, anda velvet train embroidered 
with gold. A diaden is worn on the head 
from which hangs along tulle veil. The 
regoing Emprens 
ariel, and also a blueshbou - 
der knot bearing the initals of their mina- 
tress in diamonds, ‘The average comt of 
one of these dresses it said to be at least 
three hundred pounds, 


mahia of honor to the 
always wear « 


Oneol the strangest e« his ever told of 
War Depart- 
mentis said to be rexponsitie, The story 
engaged in casting 
metal for (he manufacture of ordnance at 


is that for which the Mriti#h 
is that ws Workinan 


the Woolwich Arsenal, lost his balance 
and fell into acaldron containing twelve 
tons of mmollen stoel. The metal was at 
wWiite heat, and the man was utterly con. 
suined in lows time than it takes to tell of 
it. The War Department authorities beld 
a conference, aod decided not to profane 
the dead by using the motal in the manu- 
facture of crdnanee, aud, that mass of 
metal was actually buried, and a Cnurea 
ot lenyland clergynan read the services tr 
the dead over it, 


“itis a common idea,” says @ Cincinnat! 
horse dealer, “thal the chango of motive 
power tor street cara and the consequent 
Gisuse Of horses, thus reducing the de- 
mand, is larwely responsible tor the decline 
in prices of horees ‘Thal im truens toe 


Certain Kindol bores leat bot not the best 


kind. Whatatlects ny business more than 
anything else 4 the bieyole This diuni- 
nishes the use ol @ betler class of hormses—- 
ass notatfoctod metertally by the subeti- 
tution of eleetricest for horses on street 
railways, The bioyolo takes the place of 
the gventi@uian # rhliing horse, of the lady's 
riding Morse, ‘wey and Carriage horkonm, 
andoflthe younyaster's pony. People in 
vonerna nolreal zo how disastrous the 
bieyolo had been oo tie market for these 
king of} 4 
King If bees , ta'y is daid to be al- 
te atola ‘ fOr Stale OCcaARIONS 
ane ate itielal nner’ i688, as wa inatler of 
tiree, Obliged, tor forui’= sake, lodriok @ 
{ v t 4tmerely the smal. 
est Sip sped thee y when itis not to 
be avojled ; ! ale eis maid to rarely 


An iliustration of 
bis babdis cactus bh Oluer day, when 
bagrent vermouth disa- 
tilleryvy in Palier 7 When the owner of 


the dixtiiiery «Neroed the kiny a Kinases of 


bias dinest torar Popuar in the sunny 
and, he declined it ativibiog, with the 
WOrG fhave been caiied lo bethe head 


Ola wine producing o@tion par excelience 


and cugl wel &# wood xin; lein the 
oneutaplicg Pour Withee Tot riunately 

ands | vl four t} ellasde ion there 
har ? rer WING UTINiKe than my- 
4 ! ia 4 


—_ - > —— -— 
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Jur Young Folks. 


RED HANDRERCHIEF. 


rgyitis in “ a} came about 
| Doney bad been taken by bis mother 
the photograph 
ribday present to his father, 
Hie bad b en dresmed 


lographed 


wic wae jridia 
« very best clothes, bis mother 


standing ty with « comb in her hand to 


keep lis mir thy for he head « trick of 
ruftfiiag it up iu front like the crest ols 
ecockatoo “hen he wee intent upon any: 
thing 


loney bad taken great interest in the 
whole allair tle wanted to understand 


ali about everything, and had asked the 


anueod arist more questions than he 
eould answer The result Waa as pretty a 
pieture as u be desired, and Toney's 
mother War eure (bat bis father wetuld be 


Meiightod witht 


Holthere was apolher result, which was 
nn . ‘ “ yeilher to Loney thinmeit 
or i so ometoer, tor our hero Was seized 
with a cedure tor taking photographs 
orrather, tory ending lo take them, tle 
Wak ai Wy yroupiog apd arranging bis 
little cousins, tie aervanle, the Gogs, the 
cate, and no otal anything Of miiyteuly 
Whom le cen prove mtnacter Ley S*mete to bday, 
hie bitenae bovtana ne rotiod with a cloth 
arranged tom’ Wwiee over his bend 

Ooue foe allerneon Loney wae invited to 
ten with ti cols *~ Who lived nent hil 
woele wie muse elog abeent from home; 
nnd afler w toeercy ceonl, he and Ylaurioe 


and May agreed to gooutl and play tn the 
velde, li was chilly after sunret, so May 
picked Up aw large red sik handkere liiel as 
Lhey paseed theouigh the dail, and threw if 
over berarta, to putoonm by mma by Thay 
Ing enjoyed « game ot ball, the children 
peused Lo feet aALSt «A wale lomdligg bolo 
ain mdjpoiiing field, te Whielr BOING COWS 
were leodlig 

“Pahould like to plictog rapele thiome ¢ own," 
said Toney: “they are grouped so nleely.”’ 
“You are always talking of groups, 
Toney,’ laughed May; ‘but we are tor 
oneot the 
cows (bal brown and white one is very 
ffftempered. She ran ata gir! once.” 

Toney threw up bis head, 
he cried, “and | have 


not been fortudiden to po there, 


biden to goo tnoo that feld 


“Hin nota gir! 
I'm not 
alraid of a cow 

He clinnbed to the topof the pate and 
jumped down on the other «id@ «as he 
Bpoke. 

“Land ime your handkerchief, May. An 
operating cloth ought to be black ty rights, 
but that will de tor onea,”’ 
May handed over the red handkerchief, 
wWiiiet Toney threw over bis straw hatin 
bistusual troportaot fashion, aod running 


morose the tre fepnn Lis favorite piny ot 


pretending photograph, with tauch 
energetic posturing 
The cows didn't quite like it. They 


miared at tin and then towed about and 
Toney could not ge? them 

ups again, (hough he followed 
COs A iORIV to thew, 


mentteored, ana 
lifo nice py 


wri wpeoke At iength 


two cows ceased to take notice of bis 
anlics wt began to feed again, Standing 
mtill al tie distance, Toney gazed at 
tien inte \ froun benesath lis red tent, 
‘There, that's lovely! Keep quite stil, 
you dear creatures! he exclammed ina 
tone of huge « yroent, Wishing, tean 
while, that he tad o« real camera, when 


koreans Of terror from Maurice and May 
caused tine to toro sharply round, and, to 
his dismay, he saw the brown and-white 
cow runbing wards tin, with ber head 
dowbh abd showWlog unmistakable sigos of 
ange! 

borgetiinog, In his haste, to remove the 
handkerchiel, Toney set of running to- 


Wards (he gate with it sireamiog out be- 


hind bia, the cow lunibering after as fast 
Bs whe could tre 

‘haster ob, run faster, Toney!" shrieked 
Matiries, ‘She will toss you! 


Seeing that the gate was only fastened 


Willa bilofiope, May was endeavoring 
will frantic baste to untie it, in order to 
let ober usin through; but Maurice 
mioppedt 
We cou hever fasten it again in 
t &, he said l help him over,’’ 
‘ awe I ‘ evorly trving to balile 
the “ ck round trees, and hav 
« " . t und the one nenrest 
k x a sudde fouble nal 
5 
4 6 gasped a! 
“ + a 's € 
A t iriaved abt 
4 ale seeing lhe red streamers 


THE SATURDAY 


which bad all along, though the children 
did pot know it, been the object of ber 
anger—so near ber, made a sudden rush, 
and catching up the litthe boy on ber low- 
ered horns, fairly tossed him over thé gate 
inte the arma of bis terrified cousins. 

May fell to the ground with him, and 
thus In some degree broke the violence of 
his fall, but Maurice, snatching # #take 
from the hedge, valiantly threatenea tbe 
cow, though it did not, happily, appear to 
have any intention of molesting therm. 
The handkerchief bad fallen off Toney’s 
batas he Hew over the gate, and now lay 
on the ground on her own side of the 
fence, and on this she proceeded to expend 
her rage, stainping on, and tearing it into 
fragments; till, satisfied with her venge- 
ance, she at length cante- ed off, a long 
strip of it fying from one of ber horns. 

Maurice then turned to inspect the 
wounded. May waa sitting on the grass, 
too much frightened to cry; and Toney 
with closed eyes and a white face, biee! 
ing from a cut on the head, lay beside her. 

“The cow 1s gone,’ said Maurice. “Ob, 
| say, May, look at Toney! You are not 
hurt, are you?” 

“Only my arm,’’ returned May. 
Maurice, it Toney should be killed!’ 

“Killed: nonsense!’ returned Maurice, 
kneeling Dy his cousin’s side; but he was 
hitowelf frightened at Toney’s white face, 
“Now, May, look here; don’t ery likea 
baby; for you must run for help. Tell 
You see, | 
must stay, in care the cow should come 
back; butif it's only vour arm that’s burt, 
you can ran,” 


“Oh, 


Neal the gardener to come, 


May rose obediently, and stifling ber 
sobs, ran with all her speed across the 
field, aod ineeting Neal as sie Opened the 
garden gate, despetched him to the assiat- 
ares of the boys, and then running on, 
told ber story to nurse, who promptly 
followed the gardener, 

Then the brave little gicl could think of 
her own pain, and @ehe sat down on the 
lowest step of the staircase, feeling faint 
and ill, tor baving fallen with her arin 
bent under ber, it was really badly bruised 
and strained. 

She was still seated there when, in a tew 
minutes, which had seemed to her like 
hours, Neal entered the ball, carrying 
Toney in his armas, while Maurice, running 
beside them, was explaining to nurse the 
details of the accident, 

“It was nothing in the world but that 
red handkerchiel of Miss May’s,’’ said 
Neal. “Nhe can’t abear red, can’t that old 
cow; and she allers was a nasty tempered 
brute,”’ 

Toney, who bad recovered his senses by 
this tine, was laid on the sofa in the 
dining- room, and the old famiiy doctor, 
suinniOoved by nurse, Was soon beside bin. 

“Hullo, young man! how ia that?’ he 
exclaimed, feeling Toney ali over, “Ah, 
limbs all right—nothing amiss bul a few 
bruises, besides this cul on the head: a 
strip ol diaehylon plaster will koon mend 
that. Yes, that lock of hair must come 
otf; but you'll be none the worse in a few 
duys’, my boy, l’d better 
home,”’ 


drive you 


(ireat was the dismay of Toney’s mother 
e when the doctor marched biu in with the 
wald strip of plaster on his head, in place 
of the golden crest; but, after all, Toney 

was quite able next day to goin person to 

inquire for his cousin May, whom he 
found looking pale and carrying her arm 
in a sling 
“J say, Toney,’ remarked Meurice, 
‘you won't be quite so fond of photograph- 
ing now,.”’ 

“Oh yes,”’ returned Toney. “I sban’t 
pretend any more, perbaps; but mother 
has promised to give mea real camera for 
my birthday, and | shall make that old 
cow ‘sil’ yet: see if 1 don't—only | must 
have a black Operating cloth, you know,” 

7 — 

Housk oF ComMMons.--There is nothing 
more amusing, perhaps, in all the quaint 
and curious ‘customs’ of the House ot 
Commons, than the strange ceremony 
which inarks the termination of its every 
sitting The moment the House is @d- 
Journed, stentorian- voiced messengers and 
policemen cry outin the lobbies and cor- 
ridors, “Who goes home?" These mys- 
terlous words have sounded every night 
for centuries through the Palace of West 
ininster, The performance originated at a 
time when it was necessary for members 
to go bome in parties for common protec- 
tion against the footpads who infested the 
streets of Lordon. But though that dan- 
ker has long since passed away, the cry of 


‘who goes home?’ is #till beard night after 


night, receiving mn eply, aud expecting 
ne 
A member addressing the llouse stands 
incovered; but not always. There is an 


EVENING POST. 


occasion when it is positively out of order | 
for a member to speak on bis feet and 
with bis bat off. He must speak in bis | 
seat with his bat on bis head. Whena de- 
bate has terminated, and the question 
which bas been discussed is put from the 
Chair, an interval of two minutes—during 
which the electric division bells ring o7t 
their summons ali over tbe precincts of 
Si. Stephen’s—is allowed to enable mem. 
bers to get tothe Chamber, The time is 
taken by a sandglass on the table, and 
when it has elapsed, the doors of the 
Chamber are locked. It is at this partic- 
ular juncture that it is essential that a 
member who detires to address the Chair 
should retain bis seat and wearhisbat. If 
he were to follow the ordinary practice, 
and stand up uncovered, he would be 
roared apd shouted at from ell sides of the 
House for his breach of etiquette. 

Mr. Gladstone bad occasion a few ) ears 
ago to address the Chair just as a division 
was to be taken; and as be never brought 
bis bat into the Chamber, be was obliged 
to put on the headgear of one of his lieu. 
tenants who sat on the bench beside him. 
Now, Mr. Gladstone's bead ts of an abnor- 
mal +iz9. He has to get Lis own bats made 
to order. It is improbable that the bat of 
any other member in the House would ft 
hima; but the hat available on the occasion 
ot which we write only just covered his 
crown, and members made therafters ring 
with langhter at his comical eflorts to bal- 
ance it on bis head for the few minutes be 
occupied in speaking from his seat on the 
front Opposition bench. 

An old and eccentric member of the Eng- 
lish [louse of Commons, who died recently, 
vainly endeavored during balf a century 
of Parliatnentary lite lo get passed i. to law 
a Biiltor preven'ivug persone frou stand- 
ing outside windows while cleaning them. 
During bis last session, the poor fellow 
complained to a colleague that his object 
in introducing the Bill bad been quite mis- 
understood by the House for these fifty 
years. “fT introduced the Biil,’’ said be, ‘not 
for the sake of the window-cleaners, but 
tor the sake of the people below, on whom 
they might fall. The idea of the Bill was 
suggested to me by the fear that a window- 
cleaner wight fall on myself.” 

EE -. 

SurvrRiskp.—Toe Norwegian kj: ke are 
queer little Carriages about six feet long, 
made tor the descent of snowclad moun. 
tains, They rarely exceed a foot in width, 
and are raised some eight or ten inches on 
runners, In his right hand the rider car- 
ries along pole, varying from twelve to 
eighteen feet in length, with which he is 
abie to steer. A traveler in Norway teils a 
good story of kj. ke coasting, which is al- 
ways dangerous, but seldom as funny ars 
in the present case, 

A genUeman was riding his kj\olkedown 
from Lloimenkollen, and before bim on 
the road he saw a lady and gentleman 
walking. He called loudly to them to get 
out of the way; but either they did not 
hear, or his pace was too great, and they 
could not move aside. 

As he rushed madly on, his little ki«-i ke, 
before he knew what had happened, 
whipped up the lady, and there she was, 
sitting infront of him. What was his as- 
tonishment to find that he was conveying 
an ulter stranger down the mountain-side 
at this break-neck pace! He was too busy 
aud too breathless to speak, and they sped 
away. 

‘The lady knew that she must sit quite 
still, and after the first shock she tucked 
her feet away and remained in quiet be- 
wilderment until they reached the bottom. 

There they stood agbast. Each bowed 
to the other, Each apologized, the one for 
being in the way, the other for bearing off 
® lady so unceremoniously. All reserve | 
soon wore olf, and by the time the lady’s 
brother arrived he found them chatting 
and laughing, the beat of frienvis. 


i ~ 
——————2 _— 


AN amusing story, told some years ago 
of bK. A. Sothern, the actor, is going the 
rounds again. Upon a certain evening he 
was invited to two entertainments, one for 
children and the other a reception for 
grown people. Fond ot children, Sothern 
decided to go to the party given tor the 
little ones, and, thinking it would bea 








great joke to go into the parlor on all fours 
and roaring like a bear, he did so, much 
to the amusement of the guests and his 
own subsequent unhappiness, for,-once in 
the middle of the room, he looked up and 
saw that he bad made a mistake in the 
house, and bad played bear for the grown 
people and not for then children. 
Oe 


lf you want a reliable dye that will color 
an even trown or black, and will please 
and satisfy you every time, use Bucking- 
ham’s Dye for the Whiskers. 


THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 





Glass brushes are used by the artists 


who decorate china. 


A single bee collects only a teaspoon- 


ful of honey during a season. 


Silver money two hundred and fifty 


years old is still in circulation in Spain. 


The city of Melbourne has lost forty 
thousand inhabitants in two years and a half. 


Zoologists say that all known species 
of wild antinals are gradually diminishing in 
size. 


Wealthy people in Japan regard it as 
undignified to ride a horse faster that at a 
walk. : 


Mexico is regarded as the most pro- 
ductive country inthe world. In most parts 
two crops are possible each year. 


It is estimated that greater quantities 
of gold and silver have been sunk in the sea 
than are now in circulation on earth. 


Indian wrestlers and athletes train on 
a diet consisting chiefly of milk, with a little 
goat's flesh, and plenty of farinaceous food. 


In Tokio there are 800 public bath- 
houses, in which «a person can take eltbera 
hot or cold bath fora sum equal to one half. 
penny. 

In France, if a structural defect ina 
bicycle causes an injury to the person using 
it, the manufacturer ts legally accountable for 
damages. 


The theory is advanced by Marvin R. 
Clark in his book, “Pussy and Her Language,” 
that the cat has a language which may readily 
be acquired by men. 


Sir Edward Braddon, a new authority 
on big game in India, says that the elephant 
is revengeful, treacherous and, with a few ex- 
ceptions an arrant coward. 


A dozen or more structures have re- 
cently been planned in New York that will 
cost more than # million each, and some of 
which will be 24 stories high. 


Hull Ilouse, Chicago, has opened a 
circulating pileture gallery. At present it 
consists of ) framed reproductions of some 
of the finest paintings extant. 


The total weight of the latest electric 
locomotive constructed is 134,000 pounds. It 
is intended to use it experimentally in switch- 
ing and handling heavy freight. 


The humming bird, in protecting its 
young, always files at and pecks the eyes of 


itsadversary. Crows have been found totally 
blind from the humming bird's bill. 


The reading of romances is forbidden 
by the Koran; hence popular tales are not put 
in writing among Mohammedans, but are 
passed from one story-teller to another. 


A French medical authority asserts 
that death caused by a fall from a great height 
is absolutely painless. The mind acts very 
rapidly fora time, then unconsciousness en- 
sues, 


The Conoecticut Legislature recently 
appointed a committee to choose a State flag. 
It has been discovered that no flag of the kind 
has ever been officially adopted by the Nut- 
Ineg State, 


Where the bottom of the ocean is bad 
an ocean cable will frequently last only three 
or four years, but on good bottom wire taken 
up after 20 years has been found almost as 
good as ever. 


In 1786 Dr, Rickel, at Wurzburg, lighted 
his house with «a gus made from the dry distil- 
lation of bones. He discontinued his expert- 
ments because he was suspected of sorcery 
and feared trouble. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Florida Legislature making it a punishable 
offence for any school, public or private, in 
the State to allow white and colored pupils to 
be educated together. 


A novelty in bicycles is shown in the 
window of a New York dealer. Its entire 
frame, including the handles, and, in fact, 
every part, save the saddle, spokes and tires, 
is of iron, cast in imitation of the branches of 
trees with the bark left on, 


The bread-and-butter tree, which is 
found neur the French settlement on the 
Gaboon, yieldsa fatty substance called cay- 
cay, resembling butter, and a grain contain- 
ing “0 per cent. of fatty matter, from which 
very nourishing bread is made. 


An undertaker, it is said, will no 
longer be known as an “undertaker and em 
balmer.”’ In the future he will be known 438 
“mortician.”” This was decided on at the sec- 
ond day's meeting of the Funeral Directors’ 
Association of Kentucky, which was held in 
Euclid Hall. 


It is now said that the insignificant 
mortality of the Japanese in battle during 
the recent war was partly due to their wear- 
ing a quantity of floss silk under their outer 
clothing as a protection against the cold. It 
is said to have acted in many cases as a bul- 
let- proof shield. 


While the little village of Babylon, 
L. 1., hae presumed to legisinte against the b! 
cycie, the Parliament of Belgium has take D 


official cognizance of the wheel. 1¢ has estab 


lished a system for checking and taking care 
of the wheels of those of its members who 
have adopted this means of riding to and 
from the Houses of Parliament, 
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Think you ever of the silence— 
Silence sweeter far than speech— 
That stole o'er us as Lova drew us 
Claser, trembling, each to excht 
Oh the years that I had waited 
For a moment such as this! 
Stretching out vain arms to clasp thee, 
Thrilling ’neath thy phantom kiss. 


Am 1 waking? am I dreaming? 
Has that bygone day come back? 

Nay! 'tis only Memory straying 
O’er the dear old beaten track! 


ABOUT THE MIRAGE, 


This is the name applied to certain 
optical illusions due to the curving of 
rays of lightas they pasa through the 
atmosphere. The illusory appearance 
may take one or other of three forms; 
objects may simply seem very much 
elevated; or they may be elevated and 
inverted; or, lastly, they may seem de- 
pressed and inverted. 

Because rays usually travel in straight 








lines, we cannot see round corners, nor | 


can we see objects below the hcrizon; 
but sometimes, because of the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, the rays of 
light are so bent that when they reach 
the eye they make distant objects seem 


in a higher position than they actually | 


are. In this way, bodies that are really 
below the horizon may seem elevated 
above it, and though ut a great distance, 
may thus become visible. 

This sort of thing is usually seen 
across water, and among nautical men 
itis known as ‘“‘looming.’’ Not unfre- 
quently, objects that “loom” seem un- 
usually near, and are magnified verti- 
cally, 80 as to appear like spires or 
columns, 

But it is in tropical seas that the most 
remarkable instances have occurred. A 
good many years ago, a pilot in Mauri- 
tius reported that he had seen a vessel 
which turned out to be two hundnd 
‘miles off. The incident caused a good 
deal of discussion in nautical circles; 
and, strange to say, a seemingly well- 
authenticated case of the same kind oc- 
curred afterwards at Aden. A_ pilot 
there announced that he had seen from 
the heights the Bombay steamer then 
nearly due. He stated precisely the di- 
rection in which he saw her, and added 
that her head was not then turned to- 
wards the port. This caused some alarm, 
and a steamer lying in the barbor was 
sent out to tow in the vessel supposed 
to be disabled. It cruised about iu the 
direction indicated fora whole day with- 
out success; but two days afterwards, 
the missing steamer entered the port; 
and it was found, on inauiries, that at 
the time mentioned by the pilot she was 
exactly in the direction and position in 
dicated by him, but about two hundred 
miles off. To prove that there is no 
hallucination in statements like these, 
evidence would be required as conclu- 
sive as that needed to establish the 
reality of the great sea serpent. 

Sometimes, however, objects are not 
only elevated but inverted. This ap- 
pearauce is very common in Volar seas, 
the inversion being due to the rays from 
the lower part of the distant object 
being more bent than those from the 
upper part. Sailors sce it best froma 
lofty position, such as the mast-head. 

A well known case occurred ofl the 
coast of Greenland in 1822, when (ap- 
lain Scoresby was made aware of the 
nearness of his father’s ship by recog- 
nizing its inverted image in the sky. 
And in 1854 the whole English ficet of 
nineteen sail was seen aa if suspended 
in the air upside down by those on 
board H. M. 8. *‘Archer,’’ cruising fifty 
miles away, off Vesel in the Laltic. It 
is not unusual to see two or three differ- 
ent horizons with images of a distant 
vessel alternately inverted and upright. 

Cold heavy air over water is just as it 


were in the opposite condition from 


warm light air over a sandy desert 
hence, in the latter case rays are bent 
in the opposite direct:0n, and seem 


come from an object below the real one. 
So that in the mirage of the desert the 


observer sees the distant object directly 
through the uniform part of the air be- 
tween himself and it, and he likewise 
sees an inverted image below as if caused 
by reflection in a sheet of water. In- 
deed, travelers across the desert have 
often been cheated by the appearance. 

The mirage can be seen nearly every 
day in the plains of Lower Egypt, and 
also to a limited extent in the plains of 
Hungary and Southern France. Now 
and then something of the kind can be 
seen in summer by stooping down and 
looking along the sandy coasts of More- 
cambe Bay and of Devonshire, or over 
the Fen district, at that season dried up 
by the summer heat, 


—— oa 


* Drum BEATING EXTRAORDINARY.— 
Probably the must remarkable drummer 
who ever lived was Jean Henri, the fa- 

/mous tambour-major of the Emperor 

Napoleon, who some sixty years since 

| gave an exhibition of his wonderful 

talents at the Lyceum Theatre, London. 

One of his feats was to play on fifteen 
differently toned drums at the same time 
in 80 soft and harmonious a manner 
that, instead of the deafening uproar 
that might have been expected, the ef- 
fect was that of a novel and complete 
instrument. 

Another trick of his was to throw 
| twenty-eight drumsticks into the air in 
| all directions and then to catch them in 
|@ peculiar manner under his arms and 
| between his legs. 





| passed from one drum to the other with 
/euch wonderful quickness that the eyes 
of the spectators could hardly follow 
| the movements of his hands and body. 
OS 

Signs oF ReErormM.—The German 
army has long been notorious for the 
brutal manner in which the private sol- 
diers were treated by the non-commis- 
sioned and other officers. The system 
| was inaugurated by the (ire at Frederick, 
(and the military authorities since his 
| day seemed unwilling to allow it to die 
| out. Happily the present Emperor seem; 
determined to have none of it. His im- 
| perial rescript on the subject forbidding 
| any (fficer to strike his men made some 
sepsation when it was issued, though it 
was commonly said in army circles that 
it would soon be a dead letter. A few 
recent cases prove the contrary. A well- 
known officer was dismissed from the 
service with ignominy for the offence of 
striking a man in the ranks, the km 
perer personally endorsing the order for 
his dismissal with a severe and cutting 
remark. Not lony back, too, at Breslau 
a sergeant who was charged with ill- 
treating a soldier was tried for the offence 
by a council of war, was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in a fortress, 
and when } is sentence has expired he is 
to rejoin bis regiment as a soldier of the 


second class. 


—_——— aI ine - 


brains of (bold. 


The most costly thing in this world is 
sin. 

Before we cau do much good we must 
be good. 

Men with no faults are pot apt to have 
many friends 

Fauitfinding is a roundabout way ot 
praising self. 

The yreatest of 
scious of none. 

Example with children wil always 
outweigh advice 

Doing a wrong thing with a good mo- 
tive does not make it right 





faults is to be con- 


The only medicine which does women 
more good than harm ts dress 

Very often love of money is only an- 
other name for love of the devil. 

The man who speaks the truth in love 
will always speak lo some purponrs 


The man who knows himself wel. ie 


well acquainted with many other 
Some peo never 
yy 0 W is a 
j lence others A fool bas w bad 
himself that fire is hot 


Of his playing we are told that he- 


EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


A woman is like tar—melt her and 
she will take any form you please. 


Some people spend time enough cry- 
ing Over «pilled milk to buy a whole cow, 


A society for the suppression of scan- 
dal has just been organized in the anctent 
city of Insterberg. 


Teacher, to new boy: “Billy, are you 
not fond of robins, with their cheertul songs?" 
Billy: “Yes; but I can't never hit th’ derned 
things." 


“Now, Tommy, you must remember 
that it is more blessed to give than to re. 
ceive.” “Yos, | know, mamma," said Tommy. 
“But I ain't selfish.” 


‘*‘And your husband isn’t angry be- 
cause you want to gote the country for two 
months?" “Not at all—he is peally glad.” 
“Then L wouldn't go.” 


. 

Six months after marriage: ‘‘ Weel, 
weel, Sandy, how d'ye like the littl: Inddy?" 
“Ah, weel, Alec, [ll nae deny that she has 
fine conversational powers,”’ 


Jones: ‘I hear that you have a good 
organ at your lodgings, Do you know how 
many stops it hast?’ She: “Only about three «a 
day and those are not long ones." 


Hobson: ‘Don’t you think that Mar- 
tin girlisfrightfully dull?” Johnson: “Well, 
hardly. You should have seen the way she 
cut me on the avenue yesterday.” 


Friend: ‘‘And you are very happy ?”’ 
Bride: “Very. Almost every day I hear of 
some other girl who would have jumped at 
the chance to marry my husband.” 

In a country churchyard this epitaph 
may be seen: “Here lies the body of James 
Robinson, and Ruth, his wife; and under 
neath, “Thetr warfare is accomplished.” 


“Anna, your lover was again in the 


kitchen til 100 clock last night. I cannot al 
low thatany more.” “I, too, have beon think 


ing if we couldn't have supper a little 
earlier.” 
Mre. Cumso: “Oh, how my head 


aches!" Mr. Cumso, absorbed in his news 
paper. “Why don't you have it pulled?” Mra 
Cumeso: “lt's my head, | said.” Mr. Cumaso, 


still xnbsorbed: “Have tt filled, then,’ 


In a recent address before a women’s 
ineeting In San Francisco the Revo Annn 
Shaw, of Boston, advocated the appotutment 
of women on police bounrds, and expressed 
the bellef that such a policy would promote 
good morals, 


Eulalia, 
have no desire for great wenlth 


sentimentally: “Oh, no, | 
LT sbicoenhed tee 
very happy as the wife ofa noble brendwin 
ner.’ Geeorge, practicully. “And Db xtienald te 
happy, very happy, as the husband of a wood 
brendtiaker’ she concluded to learn 


Little Johbony: ‘‘Mre. Talkemdown 
paid a big compliment to me to day.’ Moth 
er: “Did she really’ Well, there's neo deny 
ing that a Wiiat did she 
say” Little Johnny: “She safd she didn't 


worin has sense 
see how you catne to such am nice little boy as 


I am 


The Atlanta, Gra., Board of Kduca 


tion has reinstated Miss Lauim Morgan, one of 
the pitnetipals of the (sities 
that city, Whoewe position wae forfeited 1 


murryiow her «tek lover to nurse bin 


sdivh Seheool tn 


lin neat 
dition, the bride tas been granted one thonth » 
lenve Of absence, with full pay, to enjoy tet 


honey wioGsH 


At a certain fashionable watering-® 
place lately a lady wad about to sing her ta 
vorite piece to ma select party, when one of tile 
company Whispered ton 
as they snid of Albont, that 


neiibor © Yow tims 
say of Mixx I’ 
she hus swallowed « nigtitingate "Vex wns 
the equally low reply ‘bh taiuat add 


that she las not divested it 


Doctor Johnson, thouyh 3! jumiitied, 
either try the abit cof bide Life: con thie bivei trem 
thons of bis tobe, toy Caveigeittacenet Chie bactte 
one day cine ped the hand of a lady, remark 
nile for its sVYuimetry and whiteness stot 
ing, as she withdrew ft, he said, “You have 

metiines reproached tie with the vanity of 

iving preference to tny own Wwotkea: ims Tt jet 
fall confutution of the Charve te declare, 


that thi<t« the tinest work thatever came out 


ofisy bands! 


Asa tribute to the memory of Marie 
Antoinette, a large numberof Frenet ladtes 
who are loyal to the Boutrbouw cause we 
founded a League of Mercy tn lait This 
sell known lbeuchess ID Uzes i<atthe head of 
the Lengue, niways devoting two days a week 
to Visiting the Dowpitals where the worastcases * 


nie receive d Piere she undettakes all the 
duties of anurse in relleving the putuoof the 
sufferers, ber example being followed try the 
other members of the League who ate ad at 
frou the beast familie in Fiancee 

A genlieman at Searborough, after 
way wii andkerchiel for balf an 
i ‘ unkKnOW y w i ‘ 
re ita distant t i the «tt re “ 

n t Walls a te 

ai) . 
Aa a” 
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FRasculinities. 


Hobson: “De Tanque seema to be 
practising ecomomy,’ 
halt full nowadaya,’ 


Jobson. “lle only mets 


The gentleman who wished to make a 
purchase, and was unable to obtain change, 
wre obliged to change hia mind 


Who can say that ecience shall not 
some day retrace the portialtof Alexander 
on the tock where tis shaudaw rested a mec- 
tnene? 


“Great reforms are seldom accom- 
plished without bloodshed,” was the consoling 
thonght of the man who decided to do hits 
own shaving, 


There is many an amiable young man 
who flutters himaelf that he isa devil of « fel 
low stinply because he goes about with a 
cloven breath. 


The recent double lynching at Dan- 
ville, 11), was participated tn by a man from 
Montana, who clating to have taken part tn 
fifty four lynchings 


Kev. Dr. Newton Sprague and Hon, 
Meritt Clatk, neighbors tn Poultney, Vt, are 
YS yeare old. They both enjoy excellent 
bealth and mentally bright 

Old yentleman: ‘‘My, myl | 
like to see little boys ery Haye 
should net like men.’ Day 
Lal get il iicked for eweartn’,’ 


don’t 
who wet hurt 
“Boo, bool Then 


The hing of the Belgians makes only 
one appearance at publle worship in the 
course of the yenr hin tson the day whieh 


comtbemormtoe bis wocesston to the throne, 


A darky philosopher says: T has po- 
theed thatall great then retains in arter dite 
de ently bopresstons of childliood. hin sen 
heah is whar my farder bit ose 


atick,.”’ 


That temperance society at Danbury, 
Conn., which ts composed of young women 
who have pledged themmelves not to marry 
any tuan who touches liquor, las a member 
ship of 400 


wid wo bere 


Hermann Boerhaave, the illustrious 
aclentiat and phlystotam whe neonmulated ou 
maid thoes 
poor were tile leet pathevte, becwime Ceod pu 


fortune estionnted at 2.000 000 fortis, 


bobvas form thew 

Tommy: “Pop, what's the dif renee 
between being eccentric and being just pinto, 
‘Well, it's 
usually the dilleorence between a tieh man 


every day crazy?’ Tommy's Pop 


wn POG One 


decorated wiih 

every decoration 
thatthe German Ran peror can bestow eacept 
that ef the Piledeouskinase, eetablished by 
Fiederiok the Care 


Bismarck bine bowen 


fifty one orders, tle has 


A white marble swimming bath, 40 
by 26 feet and | feet to depth, te to tre con 
atructed for the Kn 
Petersbury she likes to take a 


piunge OVEeLY Weed bebiays 


han rripereee tre tive pom 


nee nt St 


A oyvreater number of men than of 
women become stout late tu life No «ntt- 
factory explanation eflered of thin fuect, 
utilews tt le that ¢ Wethhen ait kept thin 
wortylny wlreoouwt Che tren 


‘low do you iike your new neigh - 


thor, Mb rick ? Ile titel ban esetig 

Ta) Wii eet eo Ventow lie Seeterrseta top capes 

explaining ty eve on theorles for two 
ins aund never clipped tana wore 


' 


Signor Crivpi’e safely is constantly 
witehed over bt ith Dies pectoral Sathee Me- 
cently In descending from the Minivter’«s ems 
ringe the Tneqeccter j te the proud lites 
fu caused bis vevolver toe ax plode nod le wis 


beert bay Qhiee Peveot 


When aman, says one who has ex- 


perfenced it, is in the acte ifttoyw hile tat to 
wm lady wiicetes tie mtagey “nl “ul nequnlntance, 
{t recpebres t et tre thke telie ver Chiat dye 

’ ‘ 1 wiie liecoveta 


} 
u! e 


Phe Paris de 


mmkKeT }) ( whe 

recently wave v Fieri re t for Li tao 
finnes'’ worthef a twee yours, biam lined 
TD tal t wm f ' the ¢ irt 
on the ennd that a | ! revit te om 
party town extras Ce Enerycorerl Live tides 
of tiie Custome 

lor. Planeon, lorem Kioyni, recently 
pulled no eye toot “wi fh thensured | 9 

en | enutl le Phetieeony Lene thie Cent 
tre New York ove entints Tisttted 
t tit wae thie ruse et bitans Civerths Chie y  beraed 
ewe en ' ‘ ‘ tint Went ocr fn ‘ te 
offes @]oo fe thie terott ly Ph teens tetused 
ir twit. / 


Byron Ss ourtevant, a grocer, of Port 


‘ le Mi ciel tee ‘ the tito coteliyehnoye 
1 Mint ‘ t ie vw ' 
a he v vi t 
“4 
t t 
a ’ 1 
\ we k 15 if ‘ } 
wv 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The ele ‘ ar lat va It is tome 
of milk “4 ‘ v ! immerline 
de ‘ i “yt koe a it ned 
dows i with “ “a 
row tr aoatly eicmentie ace 
Phim colinr is yore deinty than the 


stock and ian scoolog and beconmlag fin 


jali ts wn culos 

Another now fom je the satin eollar 
trimmed with rowsof Valenciennes lace 
Hinck pauve satin collars, with yellow 
lace arranped feu two pointe in front, 
are tet ow and pretty 

fo be worm with gingham, or, in faet, 
avy of the eotton dresses, (here are deep 


Collars Ol inst trimmed with embroidery, 
They areimadetoform @ yoke and epau 
letter bocause they 


lmunder eames 


and are convernlent 


ati ar ive 


hen upa gown 


Nome of these brondeoliars are edged Wilh 


two rowsol braidiog, Ubrough whieh nar- 


roW Tibhonms are vi ihe ¢efleet is pretty 
when the bhot contrast well with the 
oolor al the wowan 

A neve) totlette is in a#tlk giace, #potted 
with dole aud rings Phe ekirt hangs in 
many pode! folds, ts garnished at the 
wie butis adoroed ateither «tteof the 
fiontty four butterfly bows ol fire face 

Live fu ! i 4 of oeru baliste, 
" tited on a jiuare ae Doe lmoe, Live 
vob toeotnige muir befewd by swids of gpuip 
ure act i ' ! witl fuirepuo mer, 
boach rhe ‘ oom erp hed by 
acl ' f'tie ‘ ‘ fu berete 
the ariee L@rtaatiie 1s alliaipe coves 
the topooft the skit 

Phvee ahr igdst brett mined beagda re lng collar 
are aul velvet, the walle adorned + the 
lack thy « large florlliy teowool fine lace, 
The tniuieneae 7 o oven of Silk are 
gatherod brite 4 teaticl { -UuUlIpure al the 
wri 

The large 4 ‘ y ack +traw 
trimmed witht hoes eoedechillon, and the 
parasoi inact . anit Willi lacs aid 
reece, 

teowne aol line sith n 7 { tutlota 
are vory clit A 4! exaul inagy be 
quote Pa mows In white ! ! with inser 
tions of ince forming bayacere wLEl pes 
worn overa transparent of turgroise laf 
feta Phe blouse and © eevos arecon posed 
of the turquoise te fleta, with entire deux 
of tace. 

An original pown of white batiste was 
adorned with Chantilly lace and with 
ehousg of orange tin, litred wath biaek 
velvet 

Neal to jried atiet bealiete toay tre men 
ione! the tollettes of tie miuatiin, peat 
term! with tu berets These are 
tritmitned with (it fis of iuabin 
doubled try jittie rudtll ol tafleia, the 
whole arranpyed in designs on the bottowu 


Of the wmirl in waves, In pormts or ata zig 
74K I corsage is of tafleta, covered 
with ou th # berthe of lace, and 
larg’, putlod sleeves of tafleta 

NI nery Linties to develop startling 
mind pel ture ‘ lefties, which are dis 
tinguished eis for their ibeongruou 
courbioath { olor whit Ippdiscriminate 
wsaortrien « linle rial, the ieally taste 
fully tetintaed ‘at is the ex eplion, not thay 
rule Vivre tlour d'florenteolors appear 
Guy cetae mhel, amd? jetted net, chiflon, 
flowers «4 ealhers ho on straw bat eie 
BOL ! fait ' oy choos of ingenu 
ily 

Hints wi Will appear later in the sea 
Fon at ties i ol ris are gipantic fly 
AWay ein es tur i patone side, or 
Willi the w rit ‘ t in froutaned 
turned ‘ \ preim ome are (Uritttned 
Very waite \ . 5 nonesite, orat 
the lack ‘ ry iss “MnTA r broth 
Wide nil ! i imtoo Satin oor)§ Dresden 
petlertis ts wv ceeinted feature of tat trim- 
ping aiid “ fe into w Wide spread 
ig dotitele ow ome crm 90) Preormt at lve 
Crown ofar on Wide straight Orimiined 
hal | Sort oof tat otm butter-eolored 
straw Vill a Wis Diack Satin bow and 
one yiowets tucked adiowe 
wal . riningly sitiple anda 
pepe ' 4iiy Weta ntatures, 

5ae ta I fe Very theh worn ar 
Taliye 4 treighbt and thigh and 
idm t “it Ali sorts of wilugs 
Dhimle ‘ lee ar ts popular as 
Lhe ‘ \ il He LIes aM 
1A & “ e see! 11 che sittin 
low A oe wet ui i wil. 
one r ‘ other ¢ 
heh) . Re ' 

Dhve ‘ n Mint 

4 fal 

w 


, neat pieces, 
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most popular and becoming. Extreme 
width ts the special feature of the sunbon- 
net», and wing like «appendages of jet, lace, 
ribbon o: flowers are necessary to fashion- 
able headgear. One stylish bonnet of shot 
yreen and black has a wired black lace 
bow with jet loops on either side and 
mauve orchids and an aigrette for addi 
tional triuaming. A Napoleon hatin burnt 
straw is trimmed with black tips, black 
satin ribbon and paste buckles. 

T ques bave fluted edges, and are rather 
pointed in front. One of red satin-like 
straw basa large red poppy made of finely 
plaited gauze standing up in the centre for 
a crown, and «large black velvet bow at 
the back, Hilack straw bates are trimmed 
with bows of wide colored satin ribbon for 
young girls, green being avery popular 
shade, and broad black bats, for middle- 
aged women to wear in midsummer, are 
adorned wth pink rowes and black feath- 
the brims are covered with 


ors, anal 


cream lace, 


Odds and Enda, 

Aol) SOME APTERNOON TEA DAINTIES 
Sardine Sandwiches.—Take some sar 
dines, carefully extracting the bone and 
superfluous oll; pound 
with a drop or twoof 
Spread this 


draining off any 


them in « mortar 


vinegar and « dash of pepper. 


paste between thinly ent buttered brown 
bread, See Lliat the edges of the sand- 
wichos are nicely trimmed, Always use a 


very sharp knife and see that the bread is 
nol these who like anchovy, 
another way is to pound a dozen sardines, 
of butter, some 
jiustard, cress and capers together, add a 
of cayenne, a drop of vinegar and 
epread between brown bread and butter. 


new I 


one anchovy one ounce 


dash 


Jelly Sandwich, A quarter of a pound 
of butter, half a pound of fine sugar, tbree- 
quarters of a pound of flour, three eggs, 
three quarters of ateacupful of milk and 
teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, put 
the eggs, one by one, beating between 
each, then add the milk, flourand powder, 


a” heaped 


Sproad on well-buttered jelly cake tins 
and bake ten minutes in a good oven, 
When halt cool, spread between either 


jam or lemon prereerve, lay together, press 
gently, and with a sharp knife cut into 
and ice on 
Plain icing is most suitable, nade 
with icing sugar and water. The lemon 
preserve ix inade by stirring in a@ pan two 
of butter, half a pound tine 
three eggs, beaten, the juice and 
trated riod of two small lemons; iet it boil 
slowly @ minute or two, turn intoa jelly 
mould and use when cold, This preserve 
keeps some little tine, and delicious lemon 
cheese cakes are made, by lining tartiet 
tins with puft paste or short crust, putting 
a spoonful of the preserve in the centre 
and baking till tbe crust is ready, 


wired, 


Ooupeces of 


Slinger, 


Lincoln Sandwich —Chop some sardines 
very 
hain; 


fine, add some grated or chopped 
mix with a liitle bit of butter, 
pickles, mustard and pepper to 
taste, and place between white bread and 
butter 


chopped 


Salmon Sandwiches are madé of potted 
Ralinon (home made for preference) spread 
between White bread and butter, 

Then there are so many ‘potted meats’’ 
to be had in small tins, such as the excel 


lent “Strastourg,’’ “potted game," “‘chic- 
ken and bem’ and ‘pate de foie gras,” 
that innumerable changes can be rung. 


Then if there are any scraps of cold meat, 
ebieken or ham in the larder too swall for 
oles can be utilized by being 
passed through a mincing 
tnachine, seasoned lo taste, and made into 
Cainty sandwiches, either white or brown 
bread ones, 


use, ibey 


pounded or 


Hard botlod egges, finely chopped, and 
take together very nlee “bites:” 
also cress alone, well washed and picked 
and used with brown bread and lettuces, 
washed in well salted water, rolled in 
‘honiy-cut, well buttered white bread, are 
very dainty and much relished, 

And now having given, | hope, a large 
enough selection of the more solid part of 
the tea, lel me pass on to the cakes, etc., 
which are none the less relished by the 
sterner sex, and many of whom have a 
“sneaking regard’ for the “sweets of lifet’' 

Hlol tew-cakes are or should be always a 
feature of “five o'clock tea,” and so 1 will 
xive afew of the best of thom. 


COR, 


» . 
\the le Teacakes, —Kub into balf a pound 


of flour a juarter of a pound of butter, 
add one ounce of sugar, a pinch of salt, 
ind a heaped teaspoonful of baking pow- 
| ne ge, and add it, with as 

saw AAG A HICe OFTin paste 

bi hentia W rk on the 

a very 6 and Out Dall ap 


top or not as de- | 
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inch thick, cut into round cakes and bake 
on a floured tin in a very quick oven for 
ten minutes; eplit and butter while hot, 
and serve at once. They are also good 
cold with butter. 

Brown Scones,—Tiree cups of wheaten 
flour, one cup of white, three cups of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of lard or butter, a little 
sugar, @ pinch of ralt, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar and one of baking soda. 
Mix al! dry ingredients together, rub in 
the butter and wix toa paste with the 
milk; roll quickly, cut into small round 
scones, and bake on a flat tin. Katen 
either hot or cold, split open and buttered. 


Drop Scones.—Two cup of flour put into 
a basin with two tablespoonfuls of five 
sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half a teaspoonful of soda; mix well with 
a wooden spoon, then into thecentre break 
one egg and add enough buttermilk ta 
make a moderately thick batter; beat it 
briskly fora minute, then jet it stand till 
the “griddle” is quite hot, grease it well, 
then drop the batter in small spoontuls, as 
round as you can keep them; when brown; 
slipa knife under them and turn quickly 
Butter and place them in “twos” and 
keep in the oven till all are ready; serve 
hot. Practice will enable you to judge of 
the right thickness to make the batter, you 
can easily add a little more milk should 
the first scone seem too thick: they should 

just spread # little, when dropped on the 
griddle, which should be buttered between 
each lot of scones, to prevent them stick- 
ing. 

Soda Scones,— Soda scones are very good 
and have the advantage of being just as 
good the “second day’’ cold and weil but- 
tered as freshiy made, One pound of flour, 
a teaspoonful of salt, one heaped teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half the quantity of 
soda, stir all together, then add, mixing 
with a knile, enough buttermilk to make 
a soft lithedough. 

Work on the board a little, then roll out 
quickly, cut into round or three cornered 
scones and bakeon aciean griddle, turning 
when a pale brown, A tew minutes inthe 
oven after they are taken from the griddle 
ensures them being thoroughly well baked. 
A sweet milk variety of them can be made 
by adding to the above quantities of flour, 
soda and tartar, a spoonful of fine sugar, 
two ounces of bu‘ter rubbed in, and 
enough sweet milk tomakeé rather a firmer 
dough. These can either be baked ona 
griddle or else on’ floured tins in the oven, 
Now | shall pass on to the sweet cakes and 
biscuits, 

Genoa Cakes.— Beat six Ounces of sugar, 
with the same quantity of butter to a 
cream, add three eggs, beating well be- 
tween each, then sift in six ounces of flour 
and one heaped teaspoonful of baking 
powder: beat a very little, just sufficient 
to mix well, and put into a well buttered, 
shallow, square tin, and at once place in a 
good oven to bake for about ten or fifteen 
minutes; take out when ready, lay on 
sieve to coo', then cut into any siz3 you 
like, Make chocolate icing by mixing 
equal quantities (say four ounces) ot icing 
sugar and grated chocolate, add a few 
drops of vanilla, and about one to one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of warm water; beat 
smooth, hold to the fire a minute, then 
with the blade of a kniie wetted in boiling 
water, spread each cake evenly with the 
icing and set in a warm place to firm, You 
can vary the icing by using the icing sugar 
plain and adding any flavoring, or else 
color it pink; a great many changes can be 
made and give scope for ingenuity, while 
icing can be ornamented with chocolate or 
the pink, and vice versa, 

Toscane Cakes.—Keat together three 
ounces of butter and half a pound of de- 
Sicated cocoanut, add three ounces of castor 
sugar, same Of Creme dé riz; beat Logether 
for tive minutes, then break in three exygs 
and a few drops of essence of vanilla. 
Butler some small tartlet tins, dust them 
inside with sugar, and put small spoonfuls 
of the mixture in and bake in a moderate 
oven for fifteen ortwenty minutes. These 
are delicious little morsels. 


Shoes, —In buying shoes it is well to re- 
member that the feet are one third of an 
inch longer when the body is standing 
than when seated, and the elongation is 
further increwed when walking, for the 
weight is then thrown entirely on one foot 
at each alternate step; so that in choosing 
one’s boots it is absolutely necessary that 
an allowance should be made for this. 
The shortness nay not be felt at once, but 
after a few weeks it 


becomes very mani 
fest, and, moreover, by forcing the great 
toe back it is apt to produce a bur n 
the 
La {tle spermiace aT r K@rosene 
the boiled starch and borax in the co a 


and your linen will be both stiff and glossy 
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KALWAY'S READY RELIEF is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
widing tone to the one and Inciting to renewed and 
Increased vigor the slambering vitality of the physical 
rtructure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored, It ts thus 
that the READY KELI«F ts so admirably adapted 





for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


| It Is Highly Important That Every 


Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Its use will prove benefictal 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
Pag of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
ARF 





Always in the house, 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 


Breathing. 
CURES THE WORST PAINS tn from one to 
twenty ininutes. NOT ONE HOUR: after readin 
this advertisement 


need anyone SUFFER WITH 
IAIN af 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weakness 
fo the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains of all kinds, 
ihe application of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
will afford jminediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a pertnanent cure, 

Internally —-A half toa teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will tna few minutes, cure Cramps, Spaanis, 
sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner 
Voustiess, Sleeplessness, Sick Healache, Flatulency, 
amd all internal pains. 

‘There is not @ remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Biltous 
and other fevers, abled by RADWAY'S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY KELIFF, 


Irice, 0 ceuts per bottle, Sold by all Druggista. 





: RADWAYS 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordinary 
inedical properties, essential to purify, heal, repair and 
invigorate the broken down ond wasted body, eo 
pleasant, safe and permanent in its treatment and cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful- 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious, 


Not only does the Sarsaparilia Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Secrofuloua 
Constitutional and skin DMseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 


PLAINTS, 
Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 


Bright's Disease, albuminuria, 
there are brick dust deposits, 
cloudy, mixed with 


and all cases where 
or the water is thick, 
substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, er there isa morbid, 
dack, Dillous appearance, and white bonedust deposits, 
and when there isa pricking, burning sensation when 
Passing Water, and pain in the sinallof the back and 
along the loins. Sold by all druggists. Price, One 
Dollar. 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetabie, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all dis 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseuses, Constipa 
tion, Costiveness, 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inward 
piles, fullness of blood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fullness 
or Welght of the stomach, sour eructationa, sinking or 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating senaa- 


ms when iu alying posture, dimness of vision, dow 
r wet wfore the sight, fever and dull pain in the 
eal eficlency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain iu the side, chest, limbs, and sud 

j as of heat. bur g in the flesl 

A few f RADWAY'’S PILLS will free the 

yate “ he above-named disorders. 
6 25c per Box. Sold by druggists 
Send to DR. RADWAY & CO.. 55 Elim 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice, 
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HISTORICAL 


E have preserved to us many his- 
W torical sayings of famous or well- 
known personages, uttered in times 
of action or on some important occasion, 
Some of these serve as landmarks of bis- 
tury; some have passed into proverbs; 
while others bave supplied us with con. 
venient phrases, used without regard to 
their original motive, ©! these last, we 
have an example from ancient history. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, after a long and 
obstinately contested engagement, de 
feated the Romans in the battle of Hera 
clea. As he viewed the battle tieid, where 
a large number of his beast officers and 
men had fallen, he exclaimed, ‘Another 
such victory, and we are undone!'’—a 
sentiment which has been echoed more 
than once in modern wars. 
There is another well-known saying of 


PHRASES, 


— 





very probably gave some such order as, 
“Stand up, Guards!” Be that as it may, 
“Up, Guards, and at’en!"’ bas become a 
housebold word; and #o it will likely re- 
main, 





— —_—= 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, 
(PVE Catholic Church does not rece guize 
[" aivores, and holds that nothing but 

death can terminate a marriage ¢n- 
tracted under its rites. 

In Scotland, avy minister can perfor im 
the marriage ceremony without the attend- 
ance of the civil officer. Indeed, under 
the Scottish law, the consent of the parties 
alone is sufficient to constitute marriage, 
so long as there are proper witnesses pres- 
ent. The Registrar-General of marriages 
in Scotiand recently stated that these “ir- 


| regular marriages,’ as they are technically 


Cer Augustus, equally apjlisable to. 


modern times. Hermann, or Arminius, a 
German chief high in favor with the Ro- 
mans, became disgusted with the oppres. 


sion exercised by Quintilius Varus, the | 


Roman Governor. He induced Varus to 
advance his army beyond the Rhine, 
where he suffered a disastrous defeat near 
Lippe, three legions, with all the auxi- 
liaries, being cut off. Augustus, when he 
heard of it, was overwhelmed with griof, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Varus! Varus! give me 
back my legions!” 

One of the most famous historical mots 
is that attributed to Louis XIV. when 
seventeen years of age. The President of 
the French Parliament, speaking of the 
interests of the State, was interrupted by 
the king with, ‘‘L’Etat, c’est moi!’ An- 


called, are on the increase, although some 
people do not regard them with approval! 
because of the absence of the religious 
ceremony. 

In Nonconformist churches thecsremony 
varies according to the discretion of the 
officiating minister, but, asa rule, the es- 


| sential partof the Church of England ser 


vice is closely followed. A prominent 
Unitarian minister, however, states that 
he has never taken the slightest noties “ot 
anyone who right wish to do anything so 
preposterous as to give away the bride,” 
and that, as far as he can remember, he 


| bas never asked the bride to promise to 
| obey her husband. 


The marriage ceremony amongst the 
Quakers in England is of the very simplest 
description; but the Society of Friends 


| take the strictest precautions to prevent, as 


other version of the saying is, that Louis | 


interrupted a judge who used the expres 


| Marriages. 


sion, “The king and the State,’’ by saying, | 


“T am the State!’ No authentic record of 
the saying exists, and it is discredited by 


inodern French bistorians, being regarded | 


as merely symbolical of the king’s policy | 
| ment, with simple habits, and by a mode 


—that of absolute monarchy. 

A remarkable utterance was that of the 
notorious Madame de Pompadour, the 
mistress of Louis XV. One day, as La 
Tour was engaged in painting the lady's 
portrait, Louis entered the room in a state 
of great dejection. He bad just received 
news of the battle of Rossbach, in which 
Frederick the Great bad inflicted. a dis- 
astrous defeat on the combined forces of 
France and Austria. Madamede Pom pa- 
dour told him he must not lose his spirits, 
because he would fall ill; and, besides, it 
was no matter—‘‘After us, the deluge.” 
Propbetic utterance! 

“ALL is lo:t save bonor!’’ was the an- 
nouncement, in a condensed form, of 
Frapcis J], ina letter to bis mother after 
the defeat of Pavia. Napoleon used the 
same expression after the battle Waterloo. 
On bis arrival at the Elysee, three days 
after the battle, Caulaincourt exclaimed, 
“All is lost!’—“Except bonor,’’ added 
Napoleon. 

The French Kevolution gave us a saying 
which bas become a proverb, Marmontel 
was one day regretting the excesses of the 
Revolution, when Chamfort, the French 
satirist, asked bim, ‘Mo you think that 
Revolutions are made with rose water?’ 
Another phrase which owed its birth to 
the Revolution, and which will be in- 
separable from it, was that of Madame 
Roland, As she was being led to execu- 
tion, she passed astatue of Liberty, erected 
by the Revolutionists. Looking at it in- 
tently, she exclaimed, “0 Liberty! how 
many crimer are committed in th'y name!” 

At the battle of Fontenoy occurred a 
well-known irstance of politeness on the 
part of the Englisb and French Guards, 
which, it is alinost needless to say, could 
only bave happened in those ceremonious 
times. The two battalions of opposing 
Guards were about to join in conflict, 
when the English commander advanced, 
and, saluting the French coumander, 6x- 
claimed, ‘Gentlemen of the French 
Guards, tire!’ The French officer, not to 
be outdone in politeness, returned the 
Falute, and replied, “After you, gentie- 
men; the French Guards never fire first!” 
Upon which the English gentiemen, 
thinking further ceremony needless, fired, 
with such effect as to put nearly nine hun- 
dred of the French gentlemen hors-de- 
combat. Somewhat costly politeness for 
them. 

Wellington did not stand on ceremony 
when be gave his celebrated order at 
Waterloo, “Up, Guards, and at em!” 


This phrase has been the accepted fori of 


} afterwards 


the order, although the Duke 


said be did not remember ming 
words. The Guards were lying Ww 
yond the crest of the bi 8CH pe 6 
French fire: and when the enemy wars & 


wost close upon them, Wellington said be 


far as possible, imprudent or ill advised 
Indeed, their ‘Counsel as to 
Marriage” isa most elaborate dccument, 
warning their members against contrac:- 
ing marriages for the sake of gain, and 
pointing out thatthe real enjoyment of lite 
is far more effectually secured by ¢ mtent 


of living which entails no anxiety or risk. 
Friends are also recommended to avoid 
and disc .untenancs) very early proceedings 
in regard to marriage afler the death of 
husband or wife. 

As regards the ceremony itself, notice of 


' the intended marriage has to be given to 


the superintendent-registrar of the distric:, 
and the parties have also to hand «de 
claration to the clerk of the “Monthly 
Meeting of Friends’’ to the effect that they 
purpose to become man and wiles, and that 
they are clear of any otber marriage en- 
gagement, The announcement is formally 
made at the Monthly Meeting, and if no 
objection i+ lodged and the necessary ver- 
tificate is produced from the registrar, the 
marriage is proceeded with. The cere. 
mony generally takes placa in # meeting 
house which the woman usually attencs, 
due notices having been given. 

“After a seasonable tid 6” the parties 
stand up, and, taking each other by the 
hand, declare to the following etlect, the 
nan speaking first; - 

“Friends, J take this my friend-— to he 
my wile, promising, through | ivine assist 
ance, to be unto her a loving and faithful 
husband until it shal! please the Lord by 
death to separate us,”’ 

Then the woman makes @ similar de- 
claration, ar d the ceremony 18 complete. 

The rules of the Sc ciety of Friends dis 
countenance anything in the shape of out 
ward show; and it is recommended that in 
marriage there should bbe 
neither in the attire of the parties them 
selves, nor in that of their relatives or 
friends, any display unbecoming to Christ 
jan worshippers. 

Not the least interesting, and certainly 
one of the most 6laborate forms of mar 
riag6, ia the Jewish ceremony. When a 
Jew is aboutto marry, warriege articles 
are drawn upand signed by bin and the 
relations of the bride, after whieh the 
Kitual preserifiesa that be shall pay her a 
formal visit and take ber hand before wit- 
esses, MAvINg 

“Be thou my spouse,” 

On the wedding day they Gross with ail 
the splendor and wagnifieores their cir 
cumstarce3s will allow, and the 
conducted to the house at whic the toatl 
vities are to take place, There she, being 
at first in « state of disorder, with bare 
bead aud tangled hair, is attended by sev- 
eral married women and maidens, who 
comb and curl her hatr and puton her 


Ceremonies 


bride Is 


veil--for in this she imitates Kebecca, who 


eovered ber facs when Isaac cast bis eyes 
upon her 
Dur Zz ereu f ¢ 
¢ ¢ ner ‘ 
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has little tuft# hanging down from the 
corners, and after music has been played 
before them, a Rabbi, or a Reader of the 
Synagogue, or some near relation, takes a 
glass filled with wine, which he blesses 
and hands to them to quafl. The bride 
then walks three times round the bride- 
groow, and he does the same twice round 
her, after which he places the ring upon 
her finger and says 

“Thou art satisfied” (or wedded) “to me 
with this ring, according to the law of 
Moses and Iarael,’’ 

Then follows the reading of the marriage 
articies, in which he promises to love, 
honor, cherish, and live peaceably with ber 
all the days of his life. More wine is next 
brought, in a new vessel, and both baving 
drank for the sevond time, the residue of 
the wine is thrown to the ground, 

The bridegroom afterwards takes the 
euiply glass and throws it to the floor, 
sinashing it to pieces, This is done that 
they may remember death, which dashes 
them to pieces like brittle glass It alae 
signifios the marriage being dissolved, as 
until the atoms can be re-united, the bride 
and bridegroom cannot separate; and it is 
again emblematic of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 

At the smashing of the glass the persons 
present cry out -*May it propi 
tious!’ and this terminates the marriage 


ceremony. 
— i © <a 


prove 


CLASSES OF MANKIND —There are two 
classes Of tnankind, two wreat classes, into 
which wankind may 
whose model of 


conduct of 


be divided; those 
conduct is the general 
society in which they live 
Their opinions and judgments are formed 
and directed according to the opinions 
and judgments of others; they are mere 
imitators, net originators; and are not 
earnest and sincere in what they profoss 
and practise. The other, who derive their 
principles, not from the fashionable dicta 
of the world, nor the ruling doctrines of 
the age, but from the idea of truth within 
their own minds; who, though “the «un 
was on their right hand and the moon on 
the left,’’ would not be divested from the 
genuine convictions of their conscience, 
They took not to the fliekoring glare of 
public opinion; but to the unmistakable 
lightof trath. From these have sprung 
all that bumanity hes of what is great aud 
noble; all those have sacrificed on the altar 
of truth; in religion, the martyra: in pile 
sophy, the sages, in polities, the devoted 
patriots, They do not despise 
because the word Gespises them, mer do 
they hone: 
thein honer, they du not ebb and flow 
with the tide ot mule 


‘ yerr mors 
them: because the world doers 


oy iedon 
lL. (4. W 
a i ---- -- 
Lupickous ANKODULE, 
lish prelate some time ago invited 


A leading Kug 
too bits 
hoxpitable mansion in London «a country 
rector, an old triend, trom ome of the re 
mote provinces, The simple minded gen 
tleinan came about five o'clock, having a 
notion that he should arrive about the din 
per hour, Soon atter be had taken his 
Gal t6a WHS “Well,” 


thought the rector, ‘this is bare living at 


brought rownd, 


any rate; if I bad known, | would Have 


had «a beelsteak ala chop house before I 
came; but | hardly expected abi shop would 
dine at on@ o'clock js it w» fast day, I 


wonder! He cdrank his tea, however and 


said nothing About half past seven 
o'clock hiss bed candie wae placed in bis 
hand, and be was conducted to oh Hleap 
ing room, ‘Cail you tl London?’ he 
soOliloquized; “why, | should have fared 


far better at Silverton I should have had 
my comtortable mutton chopand tay ginss 
of beer at vine o'clock, and | should have 
been in bed at ten, well fed and contented 
Hot here | au: ball starved in the midst of 
splendor, as hungry #4 & hunter, also 
ready to devour my blanket, like the bow 
constrictor ha, ha -and where everything 
looks so yrand! Well, finefurniture won't 
make@ainan fat. Give ine some substan 
tial Vielual4, and you jinny take the gild 
in.’ SOLU OGQUiziny In thm fashion tee un 
dressed himself, i ulled over his) @ars his 
eoltton nightoap, “with « tassel on the top,’ 
as the sony says, and crept into bed, eoil 
Ing bitself up comfortably; and, betng of 
4 forgiving temper he won torpgot bis 
trouiies, and sank into hos firetl eles a 


RWOOLLY AN aw ristian child “her ©' 


aflor «» While bells began to ring, and a 

Stiia r kK at in al r re ri » there yi 
lila & if anki a heard -aying 
Dinner is the table, *® Phe old 
¢ ¢ A a ~ ra ‘ 
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wardrobe, and mentally in «a baze of un- 
certainty ast. the day of the woek and the 
neal he was eating, 

ET — ee 

A Wire's Harrintiss —No married wo- 
man cau be happy if her husband does not 
appear to regard and honor her as well aa 
actually todoso, The order of flirta have 
4 Certain article of faith which comforts 
them mightily—thia is, (hat a man's wife 
is always the least interesting woman in 
the room to him. If he does not know 
this, she does; and some act of graceful 
courtesy, some little word or motion, no- 
thing in itseif perhaps, but indicative of 
the tenderness he feels for her, gives the 
good wife a moment of triumph so inno- 
cent and sweet that no one should be 
krudge ittoher. A careless word, a little 
forgetfulness, quite pardonable or even 
unnolced when they are alone, gives pain 
when watchful eyos, anxious to find a 
flaw in their wedded happiness, are upon 
the two who are bound for life to each 
other. Bultmen are alogular creatures, 
Gienerally itis at exactly such a moment 
that a husband chooses to give her theonly 
sharp word he utters, or to say something, 
quite which would lead 
any one lo accredit them with a multitude 
ot quarrels and bickerings, lle does not 
know whathe bas done; she do#sa, and it 
does not improve her temper. Whatever 
may be naid to theconutrary, mon generally 
love their wiven better than all the other 
women they know put together. Those 
who have the grace to show this delicately 
to others are loved the beat by women. 

ee ——————— —— - 

When stoning ralt- 
sins, Instead of using water lo cleanse the 
knife use flour; keep «a saucer with four in 
at your side and dip the knife in it occa. 
sionally. You will be surprised to tind 
how much quicker and more pleasantly 
your work will be done, 

Always have your neat well washed be- 
fore itis e oked., It not only removes all 
impurities of dirt, but also washes away 
the blood, which is indigestible, unwhole 
sOme, And aA tOaAnSs Cf conveying disease 
Inthe law of Mesos it waa *speciaily en- 
Joined upen the Israelites that they were 
not to eat tlcod ain any fortn, and modern 
science teaches Us (hat disease ia con veyed 
from aAniinals to men in this way, 

Yourecook will probably tell you that 
meal Will not roast or try if wet, but there 
In no Treason why it should be lett mo; it 
should be alerwarde dried ina cloth and 
thickiy Moured. Only do not wash any 
meat if is to be used. It must not be put 
AWRY Vout 

Always keep a lump of whiting in the 
foues in case Of buros or sealds It ina 
marvellous heater, if applied at once wet 
and kept moistened: plaster the burot or 
scaled place with it in the consistency of 
cream, and renew it us last as it dries, It 
cools aud relieves the pain, and when 
cured loaves no tack, 

a ee oe 

THik INDIAN —Among the many thinga 

thatthe Weoaterin Indian hes learned from 


unconsciously, 


Hotskioio Hinis 


the anolioals of Lhe forests and the pialos is 
the art of concealing bimeelf behind some- 
thing not so big as binieell that ie, of #o 
placing himeelf bebiod somes uall natural 
olject and making binieelf look so much 
kOA partofit that none but the sharpest 
eave would meke bin out 
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Humorous. 


) he take 
4 tak ‘ er 
‘ t t uu ny 
‘ t ken any 
i tae A church clock 
A week « i Saturday night. 
dint t l’ractise on ya 
tie 
"The path of «duly Through the ( us 
t« bhevuse 
A sure preventive of bad dreams 
we plessness 


latrous of bushendry Mothers with 


uarrlage 


Chinese maxin Never rub your eyes 


eacept« ‘ wn 

Why «are ohmere shawl ibke deaf 
peed i ‘ if tL teuke them here 

“On mamma, teacher says we're go 
droge tee wteety timeties orortaw!" ex 
a nae 1 ‘ ' enne hoot Teme tlenin 
we 

Lanidiady lin always forgetting 
7 yA tue ‘ \ veur cottee, Mua 

vw ! ” tisebothe tecpanedes 

ive t ‘ liane 

lloas \\ the thinuest tian ip 
tow t Witch tw tt lem 
Dts ‘ ~ Hie Liaene't 
spear 

Anil ‘ H}oternian, beany oo bed in 
omen t t t thier tee * weuld 
tun ‘ I we *W hint 
care 1 fort ante « lodwert 

At w printe festival the following 
temmt wa \ 1 titer aned the lawyer 
the devi stisfled with the copy of the 
feop veel tis ‘ thee cor dpebrhiaa cet Obyes batter 


Mra. Le Hounder. angoly > ‘You have 


pon ‘ ' «y bate Mr. te 
Lh vtannete it ‘ ! prese ld been 
stands liew ‘ ’ er othhik lett 

t 

Why wi Amernca’s emblem outlive 
Chia af | i ‘ lrelund mod Seot 
snl? «68 cone etn fiache thie Tthy 
Lramope, thie ' ! ‘ thiisti wither 
brut Chie wets woke 

“Tke’ said Mre. Partington, ‘Show do 
threry Mrael cout the etween the earth 


wud ble wisi? Ua, maid the Jouig Lopetul, 
“they enmleutat aiters arf Olea bintias co, and 
Chperta ateatabttyely ! 

A printer, meddling sith the verdict 
of uw carol ' ny h Toa cartante afie 
tive word apeeegelens ' atrcge Obie me titenee 
rend thu Proceed tert Indfenth by en 
cessive adtioktin, nt Hprople ay to the 
minds af Cte puny 

A man that had but one eye met, 
eurly one recon ned tiye soy eons Chet bed on 
crooked wk ! acel tee dita Fitend, you 
ane lemaclect treethraye it ~ ently, indeed 
perpriternd tlie i tay trut ane af 
y wi “ | 

“Oh, doctor, Lhave sent for you, cer 
ta \ t l Lee fess that bo bicve pat the 
6 { t t t riedtioul sclenes 

in) . tiie Chioet chevermaa G oreiatted 
fr thee t ) te ‘ bitile lists thee Fietde dae 
thie Vel ‘ ‘ !yethe cures lin 
‘ t 

1’; lier a the ' al . anid thie judyve, 
"im Gheove { ‘ iw tor samy before 
avnite j ve 

** Na te ‘ 1 ‘ } att " I ‘ ire te eMY 
trot wey the tables and cthutres 

te t ut my iwyel yor 

i i tw Atry 

‘A eit ntlicted with the gout,”’ 
sald M ! { rhi liv loesn ton 
“ ‘ t “a? 

‘ ‘ fravets futlier ft 
on M tt “ liam bee e . 
it i wits 

KI the 

A lawyer resid mothe north of 
! , nel 1 t ave ty leat 
a | ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ewltege Cerber mtd witts 

te ta ‘ et, who would meat « 

i tas i ] form Ghia pray 
' { pray thre ene sel 

’ . ‘ | Vi donot, I tinal 
y 
Vu Trish ¢ Was pulling a pane 
i te “ “ Wii ‘ cmon wie 
wi t Ny wm otitis, Ge citing 
t ! ‘ eutyoof putty Dive 
Int te far seninnes Cbtare t t 
it in to \ ‘ how 
toe " _ ! putay i t 
head 

Au |! Han, beioy recentiy on tria 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I7 is very curious and interesting to note 
how many of the great men of the world 
were feebie and unhealthy in childhood. 
Volltaire was so puny and #0 weak that be 
could not be baptized until several months 
alter his birth; Newton too was #0 small 
aod feail that be was not expected to live, 


but like Voltaire, be was almost eighty five | 


years old when be died. Sir Walter Scott, 
until the age of lwo, waa paralysed in the 
right leg, but 
mountains be became strong and agile. 
Victor Hugo bas himeelf said that he was 
born a weakling, and that only constant 
care, pightand day, kept bim from perish- 


ing. 


How ro Fino Our THAT ADVERTISE 
MENIS ARE VERY GENBRALLY Keav.—If 
any one of a practical turn of mind desires 
to test this, and at the same time learn 
the eflect of advertising on business, let 
him sdvertiea in two lines, in 
obscure part of sone newspaper, that be 
wants tobuy adog. If he does not want 


bei: g sent to live in the | 
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For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Cathartic Pills 
Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness. take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


the viritation thin will bringhia, lethin POLLARD & C 0., 


insert a line in the midac of «a batch of 
other advertisements that he will no long-,| 


or pay his wite’s bills, and then go among 


his acquaintances and observe if there in | 


anythiog peculiar in their manner that 
would seeuw to imply that they bad read 
the notice 


—<~—- > —--- 
THe (Act girl mused aloud: What,’ 
waht she, ‘can | doto bring the Count to 


feet?’ The short girl 
laughed a hollow, wan little laugh with a 


In it: *Supporse you drop 


his knees at my 


dash of bitters 


a dimeon the floor 





That Plate— 


means 


Columbia 








The 


a Standard 

THE BEST Bicycle 

BICYCLE of the 
World. 


On the steenng- 
head of every Col- 
umbia bicycle of this year's make 
that name-plate appears. It is 
unique, handsome, and indicates 

much—satisfaction and highest en- 
jovment to the rider, 

No other bicycle has ever equal- 
led a Columbia. No other bicycle 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
yreatest bicycle factory in the 
world says so 


New Price § 100 


HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60. 
$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes, 








POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


NeW TORK, RAN FRANCIBCO, 
PROVIDENCE, PUFFALO 











an Art C ati logue of these famous 
sult i 
nailed ter ‘ a-cent 


HART CYCLE CO., 
Avents forthe Columbtaand Hartford Bicycles 


sis Areh St., Philadelphia 





| To MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD 


| the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum Extract, 
| Know of any which equals it asa pleasant, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


TOUPES 


\“ i223 
“4 CHESTNUT 8T. 
's F hilade!phia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


inventors of the CKILEKRATE'" 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
VEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hatt for Laties and Gentleinen 

Instructions t) enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy 





GOSKA MER 


TOUPERSH AND BCALPS, | FORK WIGS, INCHER, | 
INCHES, |No. 1. The round of the | 

No.1. The round of the head, 

em ; No, 2, From forehead over 
No. 2. Froro foreheat the heal to neck, No, 2, 

back as far as bald No. 3. From ear tu ear 
No, 3, Over forelead as. over the lop. 

far aa required, No. 4. From ear Ww ear 
Na. 4. Over the crow: round the forehead. 


of the head 

Chey have always rea'y for sale a splendid Stock of 
G mts’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Kraida, Curla, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tired, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 

Vollard’s Herbaninom Extract for the 
Halr. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
such that, whiie it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for tt Keeps steadily increastug. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
bs used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Matr ts naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs, Dollard 
& Co,, to send her a bottle of their Herbantum Ez- 
tract for the Hair. Mra. (sorter has tried in vain to 








| 





obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair | 


in Fugland. 

MKS. FUMONDBON GORTER. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICK, PRILADELPHIA, 

1 have ased ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Halr Wash.’ 
yoars with great advantage. 
thinning, was early restored, 


Nov., 2, 88. 


My hair, from rapidly 
It is the best 
wash | have ever used 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
1224 Chestnut st., Phila 
I have freguentiy, during a number of years, used 


refreshing 


and healthful cleanser of the hair. 


Very respectfully, 
LEONARID MYERS 
Bx-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
sppiied profeasionally by 


DOLLARD & CO,, 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 


i,ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None bat [’ractical Male and Female Artists Em- 
plowed 


and has been kept by it 
| In ite wonted thickness and strength. 


* and | do nog | 







227 S. Fourth Street, 





Reading ‘Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after May 12th, 1895, 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, - 


Ruffalo Day Express sa 
Vartior and Dining Car, daily 9.00am \=3 


Kuftalo and Chicago Exp. daily. 4.3pm {a= 

Siewping Cars, 9.Hpm jor 

Willlamsport Fxpress, week-days, 8.3%, 10.004 m, 4.00 
pm. ibaily (slew er) 11.2 pm, 

Lock eee Clea: field and Da Bois Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Satarday, 11.3) p m 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Teave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
irvia), 5.90, 9 30. 11.30 am, 12.50, 1.30, 2.35, 5.00, 6.10, 
s 2) dining car pm, 12. l0night. Sundays—4,10, &.20, 
9 ain, 12.30, 6.10. 8.25 (dining car) un, m, 12.10 night 

leave Uth avd Chestnut Sts, 3.55, 8 x 9.10, 10.18, 


1 4 aom, 12.57 (Dining car’, 2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
hyve f car’, 11.4 pm. Sunday 3.55, 5.10, 10.18 a m, 
3 3.45, 6.12, 5. 10 (dining car;, 11.4 pm, 


anes New York, foot of Liberty street, 3.00 9.00, 
10.00, 11,30 a ma, 1,30, 2 30, 3,30, 4.00 (two-hour + a 
5.1, 6.00 7.3%, 8.45 16.09 p m, on are . se 

of 10,00, 11,30, @ m, 2.30, 4,00, 5.00, 6.00 p m, “r) 
aight. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains to and from now York, 
FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 

L.EHIGH AND Ae i VALLEY 

9.0 am, 1 ©, 2.00, 4.90, 5.4 6. 24, 

lays—46.27, 4.32, 9.00a ta. 1.08, 4.20, 6.38, 9.4% pm. 

(9.45 pm, daily does not connect for Easton, ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For heenixville and ———— 
am, 12.45, 4.00. 6.00, 11. 





11,0 am, 1,42, 4.45, 5 22, 7.3 > m. Sunday — FE. xpress, 
4.00.90 am, 1.30pm, Accom., 7.90, 11.35 a m, 
5. pm 

For Reading & xpress, 8.35, 10,.00a m, 12.45, 4,00, 6,00, 
1.30pm. Aceom,, 4.20, 7.42, a m, 1.42, 4,45, 6,22, 
7.09pm. Sunda Express, 4.00, 9.066 a m, 11.3 
pm. Accom., 7.3 am, 5.30pm, 


For Lebanon aud Harrisburg—FExpresa, 8.45, 10.00 a 
m, 4.00, 600 pm. Accom., 4.0am, 7.0 p m., 
Sunday — Express, 4.00. am. 

For Vottsville— Express, 5.35, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6,00, 


11.4% pm. Accom., 4.%, 7.42 am, 1.42pm. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 @ m, 11.40 p m, Accom., 
5.30 p m, 

For sf wey iand Williamsport— Express, 8.36, 10.00 
am .00 11.90 p m,. Sunday—Express. 9.05 a m, 
11.40 : in. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week - 
days, 6.00pm. Accom,., 4.20 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 am 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharvees; 
Week-days— Express, 9.00 a m, 2.00, (Saturdays only 
, 00 pm, ) 4.00, 5.00, pm. Accommodation, 8.00 am, 
4) pom. Sundays hxpress, 9.00, 10.00a m  Ac- 
commedation, §00am, 4590 pm. 
Returning, leave Atlanth City 
express, 7.6, 9.00am, 4.00,5.5)p m. Accommoda- 
tion, 5.15 a om, 4.42 pon, Sundays, express, 4.00, 
15, 5.00 pin, Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 
Parlor Cars on all express trains. 
FOR CAPE MAY ANI? SEA ISLE CITY (via 
Fxpress, §8.:0am, 4.15 pm. 


South Jersey Railroad), 
from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 


depot) week-days, 


Sundays, 9.15 am, 
from South street, 
Krigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 5.00 p m, 
Lakewoul, week-days, & 30am, 4.15 p m, 

Detalled time Lables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chesinut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 208. 
Teuth street, 6098. Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer Compone will call 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

Il. A SWEHIGAKD, o. a. 

General Supertutendent, 


for and cheok 


HANCOCK, 
(ieneral Passenger Agent. 





PHILADELPHIA'S FAMOUS 


* regularly for upwards of five | 


FAMILY RESORT! 


Three Grand Concerts Daily. 
Fairyland Illumination Nightly. 


Amusements of Every Description. 
Steamers hourly from Race and Christian 


Streets 
Round Trip Fare 25c. 


Children Under 10 Years, 10 Cents. 





DOKKEEPING «=o wade NeR’s 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1 00. dena 
Deacon, Publisher, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


for Circular. C. R 
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pig in the picture 
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-Jtisa solid cake et  -—l 
J etry if in yournexthouse-cleaning«- 


more agrecable 
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